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CHARLES B. CocHRAN 


Showman Extraordinary to the London Stage. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Florenz Ziegfeld—The Abbey 
Theatre—Literary Ladies— 
Outdoor Theatres 


HE death of Florenz Ziegfeld af- 

fixed a solemn seal at the end of 
a theatre era. It is doubtful if the sort 
of production that he made will soon 
be surpassed. He was high priest of the 
cult of the beautiful show-girl. In the 
realm of the stage spectacle he had no 
peer. But present trend in shows with 
music is away from the magnificence 
and splendor which he represented. 
Modern playgoers demand a sharper 
focus, a simplification that heightens 
unity of effect, a progress away from the 
too certain disillusion of opulent realism 
toward the artificial and economical il- 
lusion which is the theatre’s beauty and 
truth. The inevitable cycles in which 
the arts move, however, may some day 
bring us again—with augmented facili- 
ties—to the theatre of display. Should 
that time come within the lives of the 
present theatre-going generation, there 
will be many to recall the good old days 
and to discover, perhaps to their own 
surprise, that through the vision of this 
man many a moment of color and form 
and melody has been ineradically im- 
pressed on the surfaces of memory. 
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Pathelin, 15th Century woodcut, reprinted 
in Jeux Treteaux et Personnages 
TANLEY SCOTT is one of the 
newer names associated with 
English theatre management. Among 
the plans which he announces for the 
fall are the newest Lehar opera with 
Richard Tauber in the lead; The 
Pilot by Herman Rossmann with the 
film actor Conrad Veidt in the chief 
part, and a play by Monckton Hoffe 
with Emil Jannings taking the part, 
for which he seems admirably suited, 
of a poor German visiting his rich 
English relations. 
e 
DOUARD BOURDET has fin- 
ished a new play, called Fleur des 
Pois, which is announced for Paris 
production early in the fall of 1932. 
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THEATRE 


ta Paris, the news says, there will 
be a change of management next 
year based on an informal union be- 
tween Charles Dullin’s company of 
the Atelier, and the Compagnie des 
Quinze, the successors to Copeau’s 
group of the Vieux Colombier. Al- 
though the two companies will not 
be merged, their productions will be 
thought of as making a common pro- 
gram and they may make a joint tour 
through England, where the Quinze 
have been very well received, and 
through the provinces of France. As 
an English accent to the idea that 
there is strength in union, comes the 
announcement of the formation of an 
English cartel based on the union (in 
a plan resembling the French) of 
Terence Gray, founder of the Festi- 
val Theatre at Cambridge, and Peter 
Godfrey, director of the Gate Thea- 
tre in London. The prospectus of the 
Gate Theatre which announces the 
cartel speaks of it as representing “the 
English producers who understand 
the new form which the art of the 
theatre must take” and implies that 
there will be other young men in the 
English group. But temporarily, the 
work next season begins on the basis 
of two companies “mutually as- 
sembled” by Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Godfrey, “the nucleus of each com- 
pany being carefully selected actors 
who will look upon their association 
as permanent and the formation of 
this organization as the first stage in 
a complete career in the theatre which 
is theatrical.” 
& 


‘THE provisional program an- 
nounced for the Gate season of 
1932-1933 includes: Maya, by Simon 
Gantillon; Hotel Universe, by Philip 
Barry; London Docks, by Willm 
Reupke; Bifur, by Simon Gantillon; 
Mind Products Limited, by Charles 
Duff; Christmas Revue; Peer Gynt, 
by Henrik Ibsen; Donogoo, by Jules 
Romains; Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
by William Shakespeare; Hinkeman 
(Brokenbrow), by Ernst Toller; The 
Birds, by Aristophanes; J Hate Men, 
by Peter Godfrey. 
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HE Abbey Theatre revised the 

usual order of travel when they 
came to America last year and crossed 
the country from coast to coast and 
back again (they are reported to have 
travelled 25,000 miles) without touch- 
ing New York. This year they are 
coming back to the main high roads 
with Mr. W. B. Yeats travelling in ad- 
vance of them to give a series of lec- 
tures on the Irish dramatic movement. 
Among the plays announced for their 
American audiences are Birthright, by 
T. C. Murray; The New Gossoon 
(known in London as The Girl on the 
Pillion), by George Shiels; The Words 
Upon the Window Pane, by W. B. 
Yeats; The Shadow of a Gunman, by 
Sean O’Casey; and Crabbed Youth and 
Age, by Lennox Robinson. Probably 
no theatre has had more immediate in- 
fluence on the art theatre all over the 
world, and especially in America, than 
the Abbey. It is, therefore, a little by 
way of reverberation to find the newest 
play at the Abbey, A/l’s Over, Then? 
by Lennox Robinson, credited by a cor- 
respondent of The Times of London, to 
the influence of the United States. The 
note says: “A new play by Mr. Lennox 
Robinson is an event of considerable 
importance in the Irish theatre, and 
also of some significance to the theatre 
in general. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that a large and distinguished 
audience should have packed the Ab- 
bey Theatre on Monday night for the 
premiére of his latest play. All’s Over, 
Then? represents Mr. Robinson again 
experimenting; this time far away from 
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THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR 


The final curtain of Gogol’s comedy produced at the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre in May. The group, posed as wax figures, 
revolved on the turn-table. (Photograph by Scott Wilkinson) 

















Five scenes take place simultaneously in this drama by 
Vivian Tidmarsh which was produced at the Embassy 
Theatre, London, by André Van Gyseghem. The settings 
were by Bagnall Harris. (Photograph byJ.W. Debenham) 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


both the tragic and rollicking peasants 
which have given him his reputation as 
a playwright. In some respects it is a 
‘throw back’ to The White Blackbird, 
but its more likely affiliations are with 
the contemporary drama of the United 
States. To such American dramatists 
as Eugene O’Neill and Lynn Riggs it 
may probably owe something; it is cer- 
tainly in the current American drama- 
stream in its treatment of a theme 
which at moments seems to suggest in- 
cestuous love between father and 
daughter. It is not one of Mr. Robin- 
son’s best plays, but it is quite possible 
that it will be the greatest financial suc- 
cess of his career.” 


LL the literary ladies of England 

have become prey for the play- 
wrights since Rudolf Besier’s success 
with The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
There are three plays announced with 
heroines in the Bronté family. One of 
these, by John Davison, belongs to Sir 
Barry Jackson, the first to pin his faith 
(and how wisely) on the portrait of 
Elizabeth Barrett. The second Bronté 
play is said to have been commissioned 
by Katharine Cornell from Clemence 
Dane; the third, by Alfred Sangster, 
produced earlier in the year by Neil 
Porter at the Sheffield Repertory 
Theatre, is now the property of Mr. 
Frank Gregory. Beside these Bronté 
plays, one concerning Jane Austen by 
Elizabeth Holmes Hinckley has been 
announced in the season’s program of 
the Civic Repertory Theatre, and sev- 
eral others are whispered about. 
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Daag VAN DRUTEN will fol- 
low Somebody Knows with Be- 
hold We Live which Gilbert Miller 
is announced to present at the St. 
James’ Theatre with Auriol Lee di- 
recting and Sir Gerald du Maurier 
and Gertrude Lawrence in the lead- 
ing parts. Miss Lawrence’s part is 
said to be almost without comedy, a 
really serious portrayal. Gilbert 
Miller and Auriol Lee appear to- 
gether in another announcement— 
that of a new play by J. E. F. Dell, 
author of Payment Deferred. Gladys 
Cooper will play . leading role. 


ERFORMANCES at the classic 

theatre in Carcassonne this summer 
include a revival of Les Erinnyes by 
Lecomte de Lisle, Le Cyclone by 
Frangois-Paul Alibert, and Le Roi 
d’Ys by Edouard — 


UTH DRAPER has been at- 

tracting enthusiastic audiences 
in London and Paris during the sum- 
mer; she expects to return to the 
United States in the fall with much 
new material. 


Atos HUXLEY is making 
an adaptation of Brave New 
World for Leon Lion. ... J. B. 
Priestley has finished a new comedy 
of contemporary English life which 
an English note says will be produced 
in New York by Harry Moses... . 
Clifford Bax is at work on a new play 
about Nelson. 
& 
CENARIO, the Italian magazine 
of the theatre, started early in 
the year under the leadership of 
Sylvio d’Amico, continues to develop 
on a high standard, both in appear- 
ance and in material. 


# Hsmenr-soingy prices in London are 
coming down and at some 
theatres seats are now being sold at 
before-the-war prices. 


y Nem Bishop of Croydon is noted 
as the president of a limited lia- 
bility company, registered to run the 
new Croydon Repertory Theatre. 
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HERE is, of course, nothing in 

theatre history or theatre practice 
over any long range of time to confine 
the art, by any essential right, to play- 
houses such as those along Broadway 
or Shaftesbury Avenue. In fact, the 
Italian theatres of courts and palaces, 
and of the streets; the English theatres 
of the inn yards; the university theatres 
of the Middle Ages; the modern Ger- 
man theatres, not only of the prov- 
inces, but of the parks, indicate clearly 
enough that a theatre may be wherever 
there is the spirit of the theatre. The 
summer theatres that have spread like 
wild-fire across America are not a new 
but a happily re-established form. It 
is amusing to see that in England, too, 
besides the regular festival of the Old 
Stagers at Canterbury, and Sir Barry 
Jackson’s festival at Malvern, the 
theatre has found ways to escape the in- 
doors tradition; such, for example, as 
that of taking Twelfth Night into 
Regents Park for special performances. 
That the outdoors theatre, even if it is 
not all sunshine, is worth while, is at- 
tested by this delightful extract from 
Charles Morgan’s weekly dramatic let- 
ter to The New York Times: 

“The difficulties of concentration on 
the play and so, from the actors’ point 
of view, the difficulties of holding an 
audience and preserving its illusion are 
greatly increased by the chances of na- 
ture and particularly by the insatiable 
dramatic curiosity of birds. Birds of 
all kinds are fanatical playgoers. At 
Oxford, when The Tempest was played 
beside a stream, the neighboring swans, 
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NE of the few announcements 

of new plays among the theatres 
of importance in Paris is Fait Divers, 
produced in July by Georges Pitoeff, 
director of the Théatre de |’Avenue. 
The piece, by a Dutch author, is said 
to have been written originally in 
English, It concerns the failure and 
disillusionment of one of those dream- 
ers, idealists, what the French call 
“pecheurs de lune” which Pitoeft 
knows so well how to interpret. A 
familiar name found in the cast is 
that of Madame Germanova, long as- 
sociated with the studio of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, and for a year 
director of the Laboratory Theatre in 
New York. The next play announced 
for the Pitoeff repertory is a revival 
of a play by Leon Tolstoi called 
Toutes les Qualités Viennent d’elle, 
and a note from Paris speaks of a 
third play, Jeanne de Pantin, by Jean- 
Jacques Bernard, just acquired for 
production during the coming season. 
Madame Ludmilla Pitoeff will have 
the role of Jeanne. 

© 


'T HERE are almost as many new 

names in the lists of American 
producers coming into the field this 
fall as there are vacant theatres. Per- 
haps there is more than hazard in this 
resemblance and the proverbial shoe- 
string is enough to rent a theatre or 
at least to secure the promise of a 
theatre before the season opens. Al- 
though the daily papers are full of 
plans announced, a reader who is ac- 
customed to sift the grain from the 
chaff will recognize many of the plans 
as “tentative” only, given out to fill 
a column in the press and keep hope 
alive. Yet there are indications all 
along the line of a real, vivid life com- 
ing into the playhouses of 1932-1933. 

e 


BRUCKNER'S Elizabeth of Eng- 

land, which played over most of 
Europe last year, is announced as a 
medium for Madame Simone, in an 
adaptation by Madam Steinhof and 
Monsieur Mauprey, and the part of 
the Queen, as Bruckner has drawn 
her, should suit Simone well. 
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though their intentions were probably 
good, became a menace and an anxiety, 
for swans, as Leda knew, are birds of 
deceptive purpose. And if, by avoid- 
ing water, you avoid swans, wood- 
pigeons will come, and, if not wood- 
pigeons, sparrows. Sparrows are worst 
of all. They have no sense of tragedy 
or comedy; for them all plays are, or 
should be, farces, and, if they are not 
farces by intention, the sparrows do 
their wicked utmost to make them so 
by ribaldry and caricature. They will 
stage such a domestic quarrel as would 
make a joke of Desdemona’s death; 
they will perch on the crown of any 
king who gives himself airs; they are 
persistent and, as critics, they often 
know what they are about. 

“For this and other reasons, of which 
our climate is not the least, open-air 
performances are inclined to be rest- 
less and perilous, but I hope that, now 
the precedent has been created, such 
performances will never again be al- 
lowed to cease. They should be given 
by night as well as by day, for at night 
their beauty and strangeness are in- 
creased, though whether our public 
parks will often be made available for 
that purpose I sadly doubt. At night 
our parks are shut, there being in the 
mind of authority an abiding fear lest 
two real lovers should wander down a 
real path under real trees when even 
the mocking sparrows have closed their 
eyes.” 

Charles Morgan, as many thousands 
of readers know, is the author of the dis- 
tinguished novel, The Fountain. 
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K OMISARJEVSKY, whom Ash- 
ley Dukes calls “almost an Eng- 
lishman”, has designed the new 
production of The Merchant of 
Venice for a festival performance at 
the end of July in the new Shake- 
speare Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 


e 

gy HE Vakhtangoff Theatre in 

Moscow, which has created a 
great deal of excitement with an ex- 
ceedingly modern and only slightly 
Shakespearean Hamlet, has acquired a 
new Soviet play by Maxim Gorki 
called Igor Boulytcheff. 


° 
SANIN, Russian director of opera, 
will soon put into rehearsal at 
the Metropolitan Eugene O’Neill’s 
Emperor Jones for which music has 
been composed by Louis Gruenberg. 


& 

[ BSEN’s Peer Gynt continues its 

record as the “best box-office 
draw” of the art theatres. Having 
broken all records at the Seattle 
Repertory Theatre last season it is 
now doing the same thing at the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse with 
Douglas Montgomery, professional 
stage and cinema actor, as guest star. 


2) 

ATCHALOY, one of the most 
distinguished actors in the com- 

pany of the Moscow Art Theatre, is 
planning to visit friends in the United 
States for several weeks beginning in 
September. He is not expected to en- 
gage in any professional activities 


while here, 
b 


TANISLAVSKY has finished the 
first draft of his book on the art 
of the theatre, a volume eagerly 
awaited by theatre-lovers everywhere. 


a 
A MEETING of representatives 
of Irish amateur societies dur- 
ing the Dramatic Art competition 
under auspices of Aonach Tailteann 
at the Gate Theatre resulted in the 
founding of the Phoenix Theatre, to 
open in October in Dun Laoghaire, 
just out of Dublin. 


~~ 














THE ENGLISH SCENE 
Then and Now 
By ASHLEY DUKES 
‘i years ago the interest of the English stage was 


focussed on its playwrights, who were in a phase of new 
and exceptional productivity. The adventurous manage- 
agement of the Court Theatre in 1904-7 had not only established 
the reputation of Shaw, but had brought in succession before the 
public such men as St. John Hankin, Harley Granville-Barker, 
John Galsworthy, and John Masefield. The Irish National 
Theatre Society had produced the unique masterpiece of Synge in 
the Abbey Playhouse in Dublin, and was undertaking frequent 
tours through cities of the English-speaking countries. Charles 
Frohman’s repertory experiment at the Duke of York’s in London 
(1910), although financially unsuccessful, did much to attract pub- 
lic attention to the new dramatic movement and linked it with 
names like those of Barrie and Pinero, both of whom were active 
dramatists at the height of their powers. This was followed by 
several ventures in which Granville-Barker figured as director, 
notably at the Kingsway (where Arnold Bennett and Eden Phil- 
potts were introduced as dramatists), the St. James’s (where 
Shaw’s Androcles first appeared), and the Savoy (where experi- 
ments were made in a new type of Shakespearean production). 
Meanwhile the Stage Society, founded in 1902 for the presentation 
of outstanding foreign and English works, had begun with Ibsen 
and Hauptmann and continued with Shaw (who needed its help 
no longer) and was casting about for new native playwrights and 
occasionally discovering them in Charles McEvoy, Stanley Hough- 
ton, George Calderon and others. In one of its early seasons the 
Society had produced the first work of Somerset Maugham. 
Organization was at this time the watchword of the more adven- 
turous theatre, and especially organization on the French and Ger- 
man model of repertory, with a nightly change of bill. It seemed 
certain that if the English playgoer ‘could become accustomed to 
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support the system of repertory, with its diminution of risks to the 
management and its automatic proportioning of a play’s length of 
run to drawing power, dramatists would arise on every hand and a 
new and glorious theatrical era would accordingly begin. It was 
natural that the new writers and theatre men should think in this 
way, for many of them were already organizers of society in other 
fields and their interest in the theatre was social as much as 
aesthetic. Also the dramatic impulse which had come into the 
theatre in the 1890’s was by no means spent, and it sought constant 
expression through small playhouses with unpretending scenic re- 
sources and stock companies capable of presenting plays of intelli- 
gence. Miss Horniman’s theatre in Manchester (which retained 
the inappropriate name of the Gaiety from a previous management) 
first brought this movement into the English provinces, and during 
the years just before the War similar enterprises began in Glasgow, 
Liverpool and Birmingham (the last under the direction of Barry 
Jackson). The possibility of founding a National Theatre began 
seriously to be discussed, and a large sum was given by a single 
donor as a nucleus of a Fund, to be devoted to building and equip- 
ping such a theatre as a memorial of the tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s death. 

But apart from these conscious manifestations of a new spirit in 
the English drama, the writers of social comedy in the everyday 
theatre were enjoying a greater success and keeping a higher level 
than ever before. Henry Arthur Jones, Alfred Sutro, Somerset 
Maugham, Hubert Henry Davies, R. C. Carton, Haddon Cham- 
bers, Robert Marshall—these together with Barrie and Pinero 
made a distinguished band of playwrights. They were fortunate in 
their actors and managers too, for at this time managements of 
reputation and settled policy controlled the greater number of Lon- 
don’s theatres, and a play suited to Charles Wyndham or George 
Alexander or Forbes Robertson, or to the actresses associated with 
their management, was sure of a hearing. The “great unacted”, 
as they were then called, consisted of the writers who failed to 
reach the desired level or who aspired unsuccessfully to march with 
the more intellectual vanguard. Thanks to modest rents and sala- 
ries, a theatre could pay its way comfortably on half capacity or 
thereabouts; and the celebrated run of The Second Mrs. Tanque- 
ray, which was the forerunner of all present-day successes, was 
accomplished with houses by no means crowded. The stage was 
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still in the main a diversion of the leisured community, and the 
popular element in its audience might have been considered in the 
light of a servants’ hall respectfully joining in the entertainment 
of its betters. The only democratic theatre was the music-hall or 
vaudeville house, which until the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury preserved its character as an offshoot of the tavern and its 
chairman announcing the varied “turns”. Shakespeare or melo- 
drama or Christmas pantomime might attract a certain popular 
support to large houses like the Lyceum; but social comedy, being 
itself a creation of the genteel class, enjoyed upon the whole a gen- 
teel audience. And if this was true of the West End of London, 
where all theatrical destinies were shaped, it was in great measure 
true also of the provincial cities, which were visited by important 
touring companies and accepted every metropolitan standard of 
taste. 

Admittedly the theatre has changed very much since those days; 
and the common or critical explanation is that the dramatists have 
made the difference. Indeed those who interpret theatre in terms 
of drama alone can give no other explanation; for they imagine the 
whole machinery of the playhouse to be set in motion at the bid- 
ding of a master-mind, whose directive will becomes the proper 
object of study. But we may venture to ask ourselves as a matter 
of interest—have the dramatists made the difference to the English 
stage? Is it their influence that we note in the theatre to-day, or 
the reaction of life and experience, or the changing aesthetic values 
of the theatre itself? Plainly all of these play their part together, 
and theatre history is literary history and social history and art his- 
tory, and it becomes dramatic history only through an understand- 
ing of this blended character. 

As for the dramatists, Shaw was there twenty years ago, a Shaw 
as penetrating and precise and voluble as to-day. Barrie and 
Pinero were there too, and Galsworthy and Granville-Barker 
among social and critical playwrights; and Maugham and Besier 
and Sutro and Bennett among the writers of comedy. What writer 
was not there twenty years ago, and being here to-day can claim 
responsibility for any change in the theatre? Noel Coward? Fred- 
erick Lonsdale, A. A. Milne, John van Druten, Benn Levy, St. 
John Ervine, C. K. Munro? Here are real talents, especially note- 
worthy for the honesty with which they have faced the life of the 
post-war world, whether they have written lightly or seriously 
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about it. Every one will agree that they maintain the pre-war tra- 
dition; and indeed English contemporary drama was never more 
sought after on the world stage than in these last few years. But 
maintenance of a tradition is one thing, and original impulse is 
quite another. There is clearly no young English playwright who 
takes hold of the theatre and directs its policy as Shaw directed 
that of the new English theatre a generation ago, or as Synge by 
the very nature of his work directed that of the Irish theatre. Nor 
can we be sure that any one of our contemporary writers will not 
betake himself suddenly to Hollywood, leaving the theatre to take 
care of itself for a few months or years. And not to put too fine a 
point upon it, the whole business of writing for the stage is in too 
confused and feverish a condition to warrant any faith in the dra- 
matist as sole leader of the theatre. His rewards are greater than 
ever, which means that his temptations are more numerous and his 
whirl of activity more hectic. Ibsen took two years over a three- 
act play and wrote nothing for the newspapers and was never asked 
by a publisher to novelize a drama; Shaw was for long years un- 
acted and had time to prepare his scripts at leisure; Synge fol- 
lowed until the day of his death the tradition of the young Stend- 
hal, who wanted “to live in Paris on a fourth floor and make 
comedies like Moliére.” Their days can never be lived again, and 
their individual influence may not be repeated. Many present play- 
wrights will give up the stage of living actors as soon as the mecha- 
nization which began with film reaches its logical development in 
a satisfactory radiotelevision; and we can look for no directive 
policy until their successors appear. For a craft of writing that 
belongs indifferently to film and theatre or radio and theatre is 
essentially no craft at all; certainly it can contribute little to 
theatre art as understood by the living player and audience. The 
future depends upon many uncertain factors, scientific as well as 
social and aesthetic; but we can say with certainty that the interest 
of the present English stage is not focussed upon its playwrights, 
as it was twenty years ago. And that is the principal change in 
outlook. 

Nor are hopes being built upon theatre organization in any 
thing like the former degree. “Repertory” is no longer the gen- 
eral watchword. Economic conditions make the foundation of a 
National Theatre an impossibility for many years to come. The 
small experimental theatres in and about London, which did in- 
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teresting work in the years just after the War, have dropped out 
one by one. New community playhouses have been founded in 
several provincial cities, on the model of the successful enterprises 
in Liverpool and Birmingham; but they are chiefly and naturally 
concerned to replace the touring company, which is being ousted by 
the talking film. 

One independent producing organization remains in the Cam- 
bridge Festival Theatre, which can claim to be the only English 
public play house in touch with the European theatre movement. 
The Gate in London, which is a private theatre club, is now to 
join forces with the Festival under the joint direction of Terence 
Gray and Peter Godfrey; and this development will make possible 
a more leisurely preparation, essential to theatres which are con- 
cerned with theatre art rather than with the endless and baffling 
search for plays. There is no West End producing organization 
at all comparable with the New York Theatre Guild, or even 
with the Court Theatre where many of the Shaw plays were origi- 
nally given. Since Barry Jackson transferred his main activities 
from the Birmingham Repertory to London, his management has 
become the most hopeful we possess; and the Malvern Festival, 
where The Barretts of Wimpole Street was given for the first time, 
is now a summer institution. The big enterprise of Maurice 
Browne, which sprang from the phenomenal success of Journey’s 
End, has yet to fulfil its promise. The Stage Society, which first 
discovered and produced that play and so maintained its thirty- 
year-old tradition, still goes on in spite of warnings from Shaw 
that its usefulness is ended. One or two other Sunday night socie- 
ties join hopefully in the gamble of looking for a dramatic winner 
and sharing the spoils. The Arts Theatre Club produces a num- 
ber of plays yearly under its own management, and has kept a 
high standard. The People’s Theatre has been the chief and 
longest-lived of several sporadic guilds, intended in the first place 
to organize the audience. But perhaps the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells under Miss Lilian Baylis have the better claim to such a 
title, and they are carrying on with Shakespeare and opera under 
difficulties that have already been sympathetically discussed in 
THEATRE ARTS. Nigel Playfair’s long and lively career at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, has been temporarily suspended. 

The Russian Ballet is no more, but London still sees classical 
dancing thanks to the Camargo Society, the Vic-Wells Ballet, and 
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the Ballet Club. The new Memorial Theatre stands open at Strat- 
ford, unrelated to occasional performances of Shakespeare in the 
London theatre. Lastly, the impression of greatest vigor in man- 
agement is given by C. B. Cochran, who is the only producer 
visibly aware that the theatre can look for anything but plays. 
In a single year he has presented Reinhardt’s Miracle and Helen 
and Noel Coward’s Cavalcade, and that must remain an amazing 
feat in the midst of doubt and crisis. It is something to have a 
man who keeps theatre as theatre always before the public. 

The stage director (known in England as the producer) has 
been a much-debated figure in the theatre ever since the new 
dramatic movement began. Playwrights tend to be suspicious of 
him because he does little that they cannot do for themselves; and 
it is true that a great number of straightforward modern pieces 
are best directed by their authors. Actors often raise the objection 
that he cramps their style, when in fact their style is being cramped 
by the naturalistic conventions of the play, which the producer is 
doing his best to interpret sincerely. It was doubly unfortunate 
for us that Harley Granville-Barker gave up this branch of 
theatrecraft, for as the outstanding modern English producer he 
proved the necessity of directive art himself, and had he continued 
he would certainly have shown the way to others. Also at the time 
of his retirement he was tending toward what the Germans now 
call “creative direction”, a thing almost unknown in the English 
theatre, or known only through the work of Reinhardt and other 
Europeans. Sensitive interpreters are many, however, and there 
is at least one woman in Auriol Lee among them, so that this 
branch of direction may be said to flourish. It is not the branch, 
however, that governs the destiny of theatres or controls their 
policy; nor does it induce the writing of original plays in any origi- 
nal style. And all that can be said of direction is true likewise of 
acting; there is abundance of talent and little of the fire of en- 
thusiasm that is kindled in players by consciousness of a definite 
theatrical purpose and policy. And considering the temptations 
of the film, the fidelity of actors to the living stage is both sur- 
prising and touching. 

Theatre architecture remains essentially where it was twenty 
years ago, except that designers even more obtuse than of old have 
abolished the pit and gallery, those indispensable cheaper parts of 
the house. There is no sign of any awareness of a new relation 
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between stage and auditorium, such as governs the building of 
every new playhouse in Germany or Eastern Europe (let us not say 
Russia). And since nearly all existing theatres are unsuited to 
fresh experiment in stagecraft, we shall await the pleasure of the 
architects and hope that one day they will make the stage the chief 
feature of their theatre instead of an afterthought. Meanwhile 
most of the new playhouses built in 1925-32 will be the ruin of 
their owners; and the money they could have saved by taking Gor- 
don Craig’s advice would have built his own theatre ten times over. 
On the other hand the scene designers, as designers, have greatly 
enlivened the stage in the last few years; and the difference in décor 
would probably be the most striking contrast to the eye of a play- 
goer of twenty years ago suddenly returning to his stall. Aubrey 
Hammond was one of the first modernists in this sense and is one 
of the most industrious; Oliver Messel is one of the newest; and 
Theodor Komisarjevsky, who must be reckoned almost an English- 
man by this time, is distinguished by an ability to make a produc- 
tion from first to last, direction included. 

I write from San Francisco, taking a distant but I hope not 
too dispassionate view of the English scene; and beg forgiveness 
for the inevitable omissions or lapses of memory in this slight survey. 
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A CRUX IN ENGLISH ACTING 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


HE English actor is the best naturalistic actor in the world, 

according, we need to qualify, to English notions of how 

people behave naturally. We have no understanding of 
lyric acting, as it has been known in France and Italy. We have 
no knowledge of acting gymnastics, such as most German actors 
believe to be the basis, as well as the duty, of their work. And 
almost any competent visiting American player can demonstrate 
how poor is our sense of rhythm, especially in comedy. Yet these 
traits, quite apart from their being suspiciously labelled as evidences 
of national temperament, are likely to be cultivated by actors who 
regard acting as an art, as much in its own right as sculpture, 
poetry, or painting. A capacity that actors boast of but rarely 
possess. And one that is not popular in England. Consequently, our 
acting prefers to copy the detail of every-day conduct. 

And since conduct in England is endlessly observed, discussed, 
and codified, we have evolved during the past eight hundred years 
a phenomenon more local than most Englishmen imagine: the idea 
of the gentleman, which—with afternoon tea—we may be said to 
have given to the world. We are duly sensitive about this preserve 
and most young actors would think twice of accepting small char- 
acter parts before juvenile leads. A reputation for elegance is more 
coveted than one for accurate observation. We are interested to 
show how we ought to behave rather than how we do. And the 
result is that we have several hundred young men and women on 
the West-End stage who can give a minutely accomplished and 
humourless representation of a tea-party or an at-home, that our 
stage is ridden with type-actors, and that latterly play-writing has 
taken the enforced turn of a prescribed milieu and we have become 
the unquestionable and unquestioning masters of plays written to 
demonstrate the “fragrancy” of the suburbs. 

There has so far been no enquiry into or analysis of post-war 
acting. The attitude of the actors may be fairly represented by Mr. 
William Farren, who is constantly writing to the papers to say that 
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acting is not what it was. He is right but not as he wishes to be 
right. For the fact that there is an English idiom—‘not what it 
was,” meaning “vastly inferior to what it was,” does not preclude 
the literal, truer statement, “is different from.” Acting has lost its 
kind but not therefore its goodness. It has changed simply, not 
deteriorated; a conclusion not over-subtle, but more and more in 
English criticism the obvious badly needs saying. And yet be- 
tween a histrionic tradition and a naturalistic one that is already 
at a dead-end there seems no choice, no reputable modern method. 
Except in the work of one actor, an analysis of whom may more 
directly illumine the present crux. 

In staking this claim for Mr. Cedric Hardwicke the writer 
assumes that the reader is aware of more than one or two kinds of 
acting. Very few actors can imply, in a single performance, any 
other acting equipment than the one they are at the time employ- 
ing. There is, on the contrary, a pleasing mystery about Mr. 
Hardwicke’s control: he can probably act, we reflect, as suavely 
and naturally as Sir Gerald du Maurier and yet probably, too, 
knows all the Irving tricks. His interpretations are too consistent 
to allow us to discover whether any one performance is a sustained 
pose or a piece of unconscious behaviourism. But he has presented 
on the London stage a handful of creations that help us to decide 
what qualities are. definitely not his. Some things we can with cer- 
tainty deny him. He is surpassed in emotional resilience by Mr. 
Robert Loraine; in lyricism by Mr. Esme Percy, whose inheritance 
of French blood together with a French training may be the reason 
for a quality rare in English acting; in strangeness by Mr. Eric 
Portman, a handy example of an actor’s making the most of a 
voice with abnormal intonation; and in individuality of method 
notably by Mr. Noel Coward, an actor who has intensified the 
ordinary naturalistic method by acting on his nerves. But in choos- 
ing to limit Mr. Hardwicke’s talents we do not make a show, in the 
way that disciples of an artist often tend to win sympathy, of ac- 
cepting limitations and then defending them. We are not concerned 
with virtues, absolutely considered, but with desirable, that is 
timely, qualities. And that Mr. Hardwicke’s method is not obvi- 
ously in any “grand” tradition and yet historically most timely and 
appropriate is what I hope to establish. 

Every great actor, we must assume, has solved the difficulty of 
trimming his natural style to suit his material, of striking a balance 
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between form and the content demanded by fashion, the supply of 
dramatists, or any other historical accident. And acting styles are 
not interchangeable across the centuries. To assume that what is 
called “the grand style” is always valid for certain plays is to 
betray a false understanding of the development of a tradition in 
acting, literature, and indeeed in any of the arts. It is not fanciful 
to suppose, for example, that the bag of rodomontade that Better- 
ton brought back from France and tumbled indiscriminately into 
classical and modern plays would be inappropriate to the presenta- 
tion of, say, the Coward-Lonsdale milieu (though it might be very 
heartening as deliberate satire in Barrie) and, indeed, to the firm, 
unequivocal naturalism of post-war acting. Yet it must have in- 
vigorated much rhetorical writing at the time and given a unifying 
vivacity to a play like Dryden’s A/l For Love. But that kind of 
vivacity would be embarrassing if it were applied to modern 
problems of conduct and is now better never practised. 

The same may be said too for the technique of, for instance, Mr. 
Matheson Lang and Sir John Martin Harvey, what might be called 
the actor-manager technique, a kind of elaborate rhetoric possibly 
enlivening and stimulating at the end of the last century but no 
longer relevant to our dilemma because no longer surprising: it 
now seems glib, mechanical, unambiguous, and at so distant a 
remove from behaviour that it does not appear to be approaching 
the human problems it may be, indeed, interpreting. And being 
clearly under the control of an actor’s whimsicality, and not of an 
outside producer, it is not likely to be mistaken for expressionism. 
Instead we become aware we are witnessing rhetoric in deflation. 
And the last war compelled us to a circumspection in conduct, and 
in pronouncements about it, that should prevent any sincere artist 
trom acting rhetorically in a naturalistic play. 

On the same score we may disregard the work of many less dis- 
tinguished exponents of the same or closely related techniques. Mr. 
Hardwicke, on the other hand, more than any actor on our stage, 
seems to exist on the smallest store of working tricks, he acts by 
the negation of what is commonly called technique. His entrance 
in the first act of The Barretts of Wimpole Street was a pretty 
example. Each of the sick Elizabeth’s brothers had entered her 
room to pay their respects and sympathies. They had grouped 
themselves submissively round her couch. The termagant sister 
suddenly announces that their tyrant father is leaving home. They 
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form a jubilant circle and sing their thanksgiving, when down 
extreme stage-right the door slowly opens and discloses the father. 
This entrance was obviously written to assist the actor to a studied, 
rather crudely sensational impression. Mr. Hardwicke did not 
match his author, he just “came in” and one remarked only how 
beautifully he walks. It is this capacity for letting down one’s ex- 
pectations, for disclaiming what the critics call “theatre,” for 
quietly seeming to refuse the great occasions, excusing himself from 
rhetoric on the grounds of a modern indisposition, and yet saving 
himself from the cigarette-smoking stigma by revealing in walk, 
voice, and general poise, that acting is a reputable profession, 
which endows him with the virtues of Mr. Matheson Lang and 
Sir Gerald du Maurier, of rhetoric and naturalism. 

One might say it is the honnéte homme returned in a lounge suit 
and squeamishly press the point by reviving the conception of artist 
as gentleman. Again, in The Apple Cart he broke up the long 
speech on democracy into three parts, consumed each at his ease, 
and the whole passed unnoticed as a plum. He has confessed that 
whenever he received applause for this speech, or even on an exit, 
it was the result of tiredness. The scene of Barrett’s praying for 
the redemption of his daughter illustrated another side of the same 
quality. He knelt down very slowly, very deliberately, without 
protestation or pretence of deep emotion. Then he prayed with a 
ruthless and shocking urbanity that reminded one of Raymond 
Asquith’s parody of Tennyson,—‘‘And I shall meet Him face to 
face, As gentleman to gentleman.” This determination to preserve 
composure, to be aware of himself as an artist using himself as an 
instrument, is his best merit. And so constant a merit that his im- 
pulsive abandonment of it, the collapse of his composure, is terrible. 
As, after the single moment of the embrace with his niece in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, his fierce, suspecting reassumption of 
calmness offered one sufficing glimpse of the “tormenting abstin- 
ence” (of lust) he was later to mention, and revealed, as if by 
accident, the whole character, everything in fact that Mr. Hard- 
wicke had so carefully excluded from his study. So that the char- 
acter was pitiful not by the performance but by what the perform- 
ance appeared to conceal. This is the method in all his work that 
is not openly comic creation. The only outward signs are a good 
presence, a graceful walk, and the ability to speak English, and 
not English, as Americans say, “with an English accent.” In this 
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way he has already superseded the “emotional” actor and the con- 
trasting sort who stands wholly outside his part and directs it as 
policemen do the traffic. He is rapidly approaching a third re- 
move, when the actor is neither losing himself in his part, nor 
acting like a good critic, but impartially dividing the actor’s valid 
individuality with the critic’s sense of form. 

The doubts arise with his character acting. In the Stage Society’s 
recent revival of Widower’s Houses his performance was more 
notable than the play. It was more studied than either Magnus or 
Edward Moulton-Barrett. It suggested endearment in the com- 
position, the slightest defection from its austere standards of mar- 
tialling the material of his characters. Usually he appears to be 
playing for continuity rather than for “moments.” Here one sus- 
pected his knowing it was a piece for the connoisseur. Mr. Hard- 
wicke is too self-respecting an actor to be in danger of the actor- 
manager tradition, of lapsing into a moral and intellectual coma 
when the delighted contemplation by the actor of each of his ges- 
tures is all that is sought. But the smallest increase in the speed 
of his performance would have prevented our feeling that the 
others were assisting at an entertainment. This embarrassment 
apart, there was plenty to admire; he can use mannerism as if it 
belonged to the character and not to the actor’s repertory. One is 
likely, ever afterwards, to associate Lickcheese with a sniff and a 
certain way of holding the bowler hat, and to think that Shaw 
could never have invented so personal a character. His timing, as 
has been suggested, betrayed his consciousness of the audience but 
was very varied and assured. And what began as a crisp piece of 
character-acting soon b.came an exciting impromptu, the words 
didn’t seem to matter. There is, however, just this disturbing hint 
that his integrity and accomplishment may part company. 

It may be that this analysis is actually a piece of transposed 
vanity, that our praising Mr. Hardwicke’s fusion of rhetoric and 
naturalism is one way of keeping our heads over water. Dignity 
dies hard and we like to think that our behaviour in the drawing- 
room is still godlike even since we have resigned ourselves to 
cream horns. Whatever the cause, it is certain that Mr. Hard- 
wicke’s acting, much over-praised for the wrong things, implies a 
strong criticism of pre-war methods and offers a resistance to the 
contemporary substitution of photographic behaviour for acting. 

An achievement one would like to think was representative. 
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A Critical Checkerboard 


critics that is not well known to readers of THEATRE ARTS 

MONTHLY, by appearance in the pages of the magazine 
and by association with the other literary arts. Many of them are 
distinguished bookmen in other fields, essayists, novelists, play- 
wrights. Their writing, even the most hurried after-theatre report- 
ing, is almost invariably good writing and makes good reading. 
Since Mr. Ashley Dukes is in Los Angeles (at the moment of this 
writing probably watching the Olympic Games), and so is relieved 
from responsibility, an American editor may run the risk of asking 
whether, besides being a rare journalistic virtue, that literary ap- 
proach to theatre criticism is not its chief handicap. 

The modern English theatre is a literary man’s theatre, with 
Charles Cochran (and one or two others) admitted to the ranks 
for contrast, with due appreciation and enjoyment of what they do 
to make the arts of the theatre live, but ‘still with the sense that 
the kingdom of the theatre is a dramatist’s kingdom and -not a 
showman’s. While that point of view exists in the theatre it will exist 
in the press. Perhaps, while that point of view exists in the press it 
will exist in the theatre. 

The late spring and summer season in London saw a considerable 
number of important names in the headlines of the dramatic col- 
ums—J. B. Priestley, Marie Tempest, John Van Druten, John 
Gielgud, Beverley Nichols, Edward Knoblock, Edith Evans, 
Tyrone Guthrie, Auriol Lee, Fernand Crommelynck, and Shake- 
speare. 

Perhaps the best record of the season and the best account of 
what the critics have done with it may be taken from their own 
words, even admitting that clipping their reviews into small bits is 
doing them small justice. Here, for example, is part of Ivor 
Brown’s first and last paragraphs (in The Observer), about J. B. 
Priestley’s Dangerous Corner, produced by Tyrone Guthrie at the 
Lyric Theatre, with Richard Bird and Flora Robson in the cast: 


TL esses is hardly a man among the more important English 
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(Ivor Brown) 

If Mr. Priestley’s play fails to please the 
public, which it. shouldn’t, being vastly 
fresher, stronger, and more exciting than 
the average West-End piece, it will be for 
the brave reason that he has. over-esteemed 
the quickness of the public mind, and feeds 
it too fast and: too lavishly on his diet of 
revelation. Not that he is attempting pro- 
fundities; the hazards which his title: sug- 
gests are not Pirandellian; his revelations 
are not of science or of politics. Straight 
crime and flat perjury you may call it, or, 
to be more exact, crime straight backward 
and perjury pulled out of its obscurity heels 
first. The play is a swift reconstruction of 
family skeletons, and it is done with a sur- 
gery so skilful and so remorseless that one 
is easily dissuaded from reflecting: on the 


unlikelihood of so much nastiness underly- 
ing such a nice-looking parade of the Mid- 
dle Class. 


* * a * * 


It is beautifully acted on the whole, but 
I do not think that the self-conscious mod- 
ernism of Mr. Guthrie’s production was 
helpful. There is too much telescoping of 
dialogue to get the effect of speed ; too much 
of the back-to-the-audience trick ; too much 
masking and hiding of characters, which 
may be naturalism, but always infuriates 
me. The play is not, at the beginning, 
easy to follow, and the production should 
clarify it, even if that means the old-fash- 
ioned, clear-cut methods disdained by young 
producers. But the acting is of a quality 
to overcome handicaps. 


Here is a snatch of Mr. Brown’s comment (The Observer) on 
Evensong, set beside others by Charles Morgan of The Times. and 
W. A. Darlington of the Daily Telegraph. Evensong is an adap- 
tation by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols of Mr. Nichols’ 
novel, and was produced by Athole Stewart with Edith Evans: 


(Ivor Brown) 

This picture of the tigress at sunset—if 
we assume that tigers, like canaries,. some- 
times sing—has the immense power of a 
single, unrelenting portrait to which a very 
great actress has unrelentingly applied. the 
whole force of her craft. Irela has queened 
it in the opera-houses of the world; she has 
flitted from triumph to triumph and taken 
the flowers and flattery as her unquestioned 
tribute. And now the divine voice is com- 
ing. down to earth; a few farewell tours, 
perhaps, remain, and then the serene of age, 
which is Irela’s hell, will engulf her... . 

There might be great pathos here. But 
there is not. The study of Irela is too 
severe to make pathos possible. For the 
authors have permitted the lady not one 
single quality which cries for mercy. .. . 
Surely Irela must have had some sort of 
claim upon the adoration of the world: 
But no. Miss Evans plays it straight and 
hard, never exploiting the antics of a prima 
donna, but presenting, with a wonderful 
accumulating of fine and merciless shades, 
the vanity, greed, and devouring egotism 
of the creature who pouts and preens her- 
self.on the summit of fame. It is the best 
performance she has ever given us out of 


Restoration uniform. But the play, with 
this. performance, inevitably leaves one with 
ashes in the mouth. Rarely has a kind of 
grandeur so totally lacked any softening 
touch of humanity. 


(Charles Morgan) 

Madame Irela is growing old. The 
voice that has enchanted Europe is fad- 
ing. Still her prestige can impose upon 
the undiscriminating,, but Kober, her man- 
ager, knows the truth, and she also knows 
it, though her vanity will not forgive 
knowledge in him. Will she retire with 
dignity while yet she may? Has she the 
strength of mind and the discretion. ta 
marry her Archduke and abdicate the stage; 
or will she, being now drugged with fame 
beyond. hope of cure, struggle on: in) slow 
degeneration. from international opera ta 
provincial concert halls? The play is the 
story of her swervings, a study of her ob- 
sessions. It ends, a little arbitrarily, in 
her dismissal of the Archduke and. with him 
the possibility of happiness and peace. She 
signs new contracts with the bitter eager- 
ness of an addict yielding to his drug. She 
is listening, as the curtain falls, to a gramo- 
phone record of her own voice as it can 
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never be again. 
— . eS 
Fortunately Miss Edith Evans is herself 
so determined to discover the truth in Irela 
that the play’s integrity is, in general, pre- 
served by her acting. . . . She enables one 
to forget that now and then Irela herself 
is violently jerked on the dramatists’ strings, 
and to preserve, for the greater part of the 
evening, a clear view of her portrait of the 
woman. Of this the chief criticism is that 
it might have been yet better if the text 
had permitted it to be more cruel; even 
Irela has a gloss put upon her sometimes. 
But, within the bounds of the text Miss 
Evans’ performance is masterly. Free of af- 
fectation, brilliant in its attack, rich in 
ironic sympathy, it is the making of the 
evening. 


(W. A. Darlington) 

When Edward Knoblock became estab- 
lished as adapter-in-ordinary of novels for 
the English stage he set his foot on a diffi- 


cult and stony path. For nobody can really 
adapt a novel. 

Evensong, produced last night at the 
Queen’s Theatre, is not a patch on Bever- 
ley Nichols’s novel from which it was 
adapted. Mr. Nichols’s novel was a bril- 
liant, bitter piece of work, not by any 
means in the best of taste; but it was an 
artistic achievement. The play cuts out 
much of the bitterness and most of the 
brilliance, and is not a work of art at all. 

And yet, in face of all that, Mr. Knob- 
lock is to be congratulated on having done 
his work successfully. He has realised 
that in the stage version one thing matters, 
and only one—the figure of the ageing 
prima donna, dominating, selfish, possess- 
ive, and at the same time tragic. The re- 
sult is he has presented us with a story in 
which the incidents and motives of the book 
are weakened and softened beyond repair— 
but has given Edith Evans a part in which 
to score a magnificent success. 


Le Cocu Magnifique, by Fernand Crommelynck, is one of the 
plays which found its way across Europe since it started in 
Copeau’s repertory at the Vieux Colombier many years ago. What 
happened to it in London (at the Stage Society) is indicated in 
clippings from Charles Morgan in The Times, C. B. Mortlock in the 
Daily Telegraph, and Ivor Brown in The Observer. 


(Charles Morgan) 

This is a play of fluid violence that will 
beget in its audiences, if it proceeds beyond 
the Stage Society’s performance, excessive 
praise and excessive antagonism. There is 
no good reason in Monsieur Crommelynck’s 
work itself for rushing to either extreme, 
for, though it is a bold and interesting ex- 
periment in theatrical method, it has not 
behind its bludgeoning assault the strength 
to wound deeply nor, in its many ingenui- 
ties of symbolism, the wisdom to create an 
enduring delight. Perceiving this, we do 
well to be moderate in judgment of it— 
or as moderate as our temperament per- 
mits. The play’s power of provocation is 
greater than its substance. Those who 
found much to their taste in its cruel 
humours or were able to discover pleasure 
in its perpetual leaping between tragedy 
and farce may yet beware how they pro- 
claim a masterpiece; and those of us who 
were less fortunate may, if we are urged 
to attack, recognize that it is, perhaps, our 


own temperament as much as the play’s 
demerit that urges us. To say that the 
thing is Maeterlinck without beauty and 
Strindberg without genius may be to ex- 
press too personal a repulsion. 


(C. B. Mortlock) 

After seeing the Stage Society’s produc- 
tion of Fernand Crommelynck’s Le Cocu 
Magnifique in an English version by Ivor 
Montagu, I foresee small prospect of its be- 
coming as familiar to London playgoers as 
it is to those of most of the other capitals 
of Europe. 

This is not a play which can be modified 
here and there to meet the objections of the 
Lord Chamberlain. Its central theme is 
the fantastically incredible length to which 
a husband will go to torture himself with 
doubts about his wife’s fidelity. 

“ae 
In Germany, where Max Pallenburg 


plays Hugo, the piece is done as a tragedy. 
Yesterday it was made supportable by the 
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air of complete unreality with which it 
was invested. Komisarjevsky has produced 
it in the fashion which permits no scenery, 
but uses solid structures on an empty stage. 
Thus a door, but no wall, a queerly 
straggling staircase, half a water-wheel, 
and a tower-like platform (on the height 
of which was a jazz band providing soft 
incidental music) all of rough wood. 

Most of the characters are creatures of 
grotesquerie, and evoked a great deal of 
that sort of laughter which belongs to the 
extremes of absurdity. 


(Ivor Brown) 

This play, they tell us, is accepted by 
Europe as a great matter, but it is also un- 
commonly gross, and the Stage Society does 
not convince me that the gross is gracious 
by calling it “a full return to unselfcon- 


sciousness.” . . . The production was as 
selfconscious as anything could be; but it 
may be said that M. Komisarjevsky was 
right in trying to cloak the ugly fact in 
maddest fantasy. . . . I take it that the play 
could be—indeed, usually is—produced as 
a sombrely realistic tragedy of mental ruin. 
Whether it would be better so, is another 
matter. The whimsical treatment, in a 
“constructivist” setting—a fad much fa- 
voured by the plodding anti-realists of the 
Soviet Theatre—did not mitigate the sad 
occasion. Lenin once used a phrase which 
the Stage Society might take to heart, 
“Infantile diseases of the Left Wing,” and 
I do sometimes wish that the Stage Society 
would escape from this puerile fever and 
not be taken in by any mixture of the ob- 
scure and the obscene which comes its way. 


Another foreigner in England, Paul Osborn, had the rare ad- 
vantage of Marie Tempest’s comedy for The Vinegar Tree, 


familiar to New York audiences. 


The Times (Mr. Charles Mor- 


gan) and Daily Telegraph (this time again Mr. W. A. Darling- 
ton writing), say this (in part) for play and performance: 


(Charles Morgan) 

Fifteen years and three husbands have 
left Winkie Mansfield unmistakably and 
charmingly Miss Barbara Hoffe. If, in 
the fifteen years, she has changed so much 
that Laura Merrick cannot recognize her 
as her sister, she must have been in long 
clothes when last they met, which is not so 
and is absurd. Therefore the failure to 
recognize her is absurd. Therefore Laura 
is absurd. Therefore the play, which 
hangs upon her failure to distinguish Max 
Lawrence, who was her friend, from a cer- 
tain Lawrence Mack, who was once her 
lover, is absurd at root and incredible in 
all things. 

Is it heartless and unreasonable to apply 
logic of this sort to such a butterfly of 
comedy? Can we not accept a little non- 
sense when it is an excuse for an enter- 
tainment by Miss Marie Tempest? We 
can, indeed, and have done so, cheerfully. 
But there is a limit to the number of ac- 
ceptable absurdities; when that limit is 
passed a comedy becomes either a farce, 
which this is not by any reckoning, or a 
shuffling of counters in a game so meaning- 
less that, however bright the counters may 
be, the game is tedious. 


(W. A. Darlington) 

If you want a light entertainment that 
really is light, and is at the same time 
worth an intelligent person’s while, see 
Marie Tempest in The Vinegar Tree. ... 

In this comedy Paul Osborn has not set 
out to do anything more than write a gay 
fantasia on the not very original subject of 
love. But he has a pleasant way with him, 
and a delicate touch, and a cleverly 
observant eye. 

His people are true to life. And though 
it is, subtly but unmistakably, to American 
life that they are true, yet they can be acted 
by English actors in an English setting 
without causing us more than occasional 
feeling of strangeness. 


ee ee, Bok tak, 

The part of Laura Merrick—vague, in- 
consequent, delightful, and maddening— 
gives Miss Tempest the best chance she 
has had for a long time. There are sundry 
crudities about Laura which sit oddly on 
the actress—her views on art, for instance 
—but I do not suppose you will boggle at 
them. 

Celia Johnson comes back into her very 
best form as Leone, with a delightful pic- 
ture of ignorant, precocious virginity. 
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The Arts Theatre production of Richard of Bordeaux by Gor- 
don Daviot (just announced for performance at the Criterion), 
brought a note (The Observer) by H. Harrison, which said: 


(H. Harrison) 

Richard of Bordeaux is King Richard the 
Second; but he does not so closely compete 
in splendour of concept or style with Shake- 
speare’s hero as to invite comparisons. 
Memories of Mr. John Gielgud, who has 
mow played them both, carry over con- 
siderable good will from one to the other. 
The most interesting phases of this play, 
I think, are those which cover Richard’s 
life as a young man—before Shakespeare’s 
tragedy begins; and one of its most attrac- 
tive features is the love between Richard 
and his first Queen, Anne of Bohemia. To 
her sweet influence is attributed Richard’s 
idealistic pacifism, which brings him into 
passionate conflict with his uncles, the 
bloodthirsty issue of Edward the Third. 
Her untimely death sours those ideals, and 


the rigours of his reign favour the emo- 
tional instability that has its end at Pom- 
fret. The play, written in modern prose, 
is in two acts and nine scenes. Its epi- 
sodic nature may remind the irreverent of 
“1066 And All That,” but it presents us 
with many interesting well-dressed scenes 
and clear-cut characters. We feel, how- 
ever, that it hardly develops or fully re 
deems its admirable opening promise. Yet 
the action is always interesting, even if it 
only intermittently stirs the heart. Mr. 
Gielgud brings to bear upon the King all 
those beauties of voice and subtle gradations 
of temper that made his playing of Shake- 
speare’s Richard memorable. Miss Frang- 
con-Davies presents, in the young Queen, 
a seductive study of royal young love, and 
charmingly suggests her Bohemian origin. 


Shakespeare comes into the reviews with Love’s Labour’s Lost 
and Twelfth Night. Mr. Ivor Brown gives these paragraphs in his 
reviews in The Observer to Tyrone Guthrie’s production of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, and to Jean Forbes-Robertson’s acting of Viola. 


(Ivor Brown) 

Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, without benefit of 
greenery, has not only a roof above him, 
but a very small stage behind him. He 
has decided that the thing can be done 
by making the acting a cascade of con- 
ceits, bubbling so fast that one does not 
greatly bother to seize the detail. You 
may call it gabbled, if you like. But there 
is a tune in the delivery and a rare spirit 
of attack, notably in Mr. Sofaer’s Biron, 
which is full of that Elizabethan self- 
relish, the immense joy in cerebral spark- 
ing and conceit of phrase, and is exactly 
right in its appetite for beauties, whether 
French and feminine or verbal and vocal. 
At any rate, Mr. Guthrie, cutting the text 
with the security of a reaping machine 
and propelling what remains with the ut- 
most celerity, has made it impossible to be 
bored, and, if you have any taste for 
masquerade, he has made it easy to be en- 
chanted. He has not, on the whole, a 
strong company, but there is always anima- 
tion and the red and green of Miss Molly 
McArthur’s decoration, makes the courtier- 
puppets move as in a floral ballet. If this 


is not pastoral, it is the next best thing. 
Navarre’s park is there in truth of fancy, if 
not in simulated fact. It is impossible not 
to be conquered by the musical finale, with 
the tender juvenals chanting for spring and 
the tough seniors as choristers of winter. 
(Ivor Brown) 

As spectacle, this Twelfth Night is more 
satisfying than any Shakespearean produc- 
tion since Mr. Granville-Barker packed the 
Savoy with beauty. 

Much of it is absolutely right. Miss 
Jean Forbes-Robertson’s Viola is most nat- 
urally transformed to boy, and her com- 
plete absorption in romance is so simple, so 
“unactressy” as to open up the play anew. 
Her verse is given rather clipped, from a 
tight mouth, and perhaps we got less music 
than is there. But the directness of the 
performance, its lack of fuss, is as enchant- 
ing as the physical beauty of the small, dark 
figure in its courier’s uniform of white. 
. . » Miss Forbes-Robertson’s Viola is the 
direct opposite of that which Miss Edith 
Evans recently gave us; the clever comedy 
is all omitted, and the rapture of the love- 
struck child is beautifully discovered. 
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A scene from Robert Atkins’ production of Shakespeare’s 
comedy at the New Theatre, London. The costumes were 
designed by Molly McArthur. Ivor Brown wrote in the 
London Obesrver, “it is the loveliest thing in London to 
look at; in their magpie coats, the players are all minions of 
the moon, and what else is Illyria but Diana’s forest, home 
of white thought and sable shade?” (Photograph by Sasha) 
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CAPRIOL SUITE 


A ballet composed by Frederick Ashton to music by the late 
Peter Warlock, performed at the Lyric Hammersmith re- 
cently, ‘‘marks an epoch in the history of English dancing”’. 
The dancers are Frederick Ashton, William Chappell, 
Diana Gould. (General Photography Agency, London) 

















BALLET IN ENGLAND TO-DAY 


By ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


T the death of Serge Diaghileff, we in England, apart from 
the abundance of our memories, were left with a knowl- 


edge of what ballet at its best could really express, with 
several groups of stranded dancers, in whose name the true suc- 
cession was claimed, and with the handicap of a press and public 
distinctly hostile to any new ballet movement. During the life- 
time of Diaghileff any English attempt at self-expression was en- 
tirely useless. Every boy and girl, mastering the rudiments of the 
five positions, was dreaming of some place in the Russian Ballet; 
even the back row of the corps de ballet was more valuable than 
a star place in an English production. Although many of the 
Russian Ballet were English and its most enthusiastic public was 
in England, in its later phases, it was essentially French, even Pa- 
risian, in what it had to express. And this notwithstanding an 
attempt at English humor in The Triumph of Neptune, which 
showed more clearly than anything the artistic distance of the Bal- 
let from English thought. 

The growth of true English Ballet, the training of choreograph- 
ers, dancers, decorative artists, press and public, is in the main due 
to two dancers, closely connected with the Diaghileff Ballet at cer- 
tain periods; Marie Rambert and Ninette de Valois. 

While various attempts were being made to revive the Russian 
ballet, sometimes with a doubtful use of Diaghileff’s name, Marie 
Rambert and Ninette de Valois realised that this was an impossi- 
bility economically and, more important still, artistically. 

My first awareness of the possibility of English Ballet was at 
a lecture on Petipa, given by Marie Rambert at the Faculty of 
Arts in 1930. Her claim was that dancing is an art essentially in- 
dependent of music and costume, and that the whole fabric of bal- 
let must rest on the purity of the dancing (as Ingres observes: “Le 
dessin c’est la probité de l’art”.) She went on to suggest that in 
any future productions the music would have to be of the simplest, 
as also the décor and costumes, but the dancing itself must be per- 
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fect. She separated the art of Petipa from the luxury usually asso- 
ciated with its presentation, and hitherto considered indispensable, 
and went on to prove all her statements by a very remarkable dis- 
play of complicated variations danced by her pupils in practice 
dress on a rickety platform to the accompaniment of a bad upright 
piano. In spite of all this the display clinched her argument. 
This was followed by a matinée at the Lyric Hammersmith with 
a company of her pupils, who proved themselves a ballet company 
in the rough, with immense possibilities for the future. 

One of the ballets presented on that occasion, Capriol Suite to 
the music of the late Peter Warlock, marks an epoch in the history 
of English dancing. Frederick Ashton in his choreography showed 
us something that was in no way an echo of the Russians. For 
the first time it was possible to realise that ballet really could find 
a resting place after its long journey through France, Italy and 
Russia. Since then Frederick Ashton has produced a remarkable 
series of works in varying moods: Pomona (Lambert), Rio Grande 
(Lambert), Fagade (William Walton), all works by English com- 
posers, and The Lady of Shalott (Sibelius), the first pre-Raphael- 
ite Ballet, a perfectly told plastic story, as completely English as 
The Capriol Suite. 

This group also produced its own scenic artist in William Chap- 
pell, a dancer who came to the fore in a recent revival of L’Apres- 
Midi d’un Faune. The new decorative school has had to work in 
an extremely economical manner, admirable training for any scenic 
artist, so that its aim has been to exploit the dancer rather than to 
divert the eye, a failing common to the easel artist who takes to 
the theatre. 

So great was the success of this initial performance that many 
seasons were given at the Lyric Hammersmith and the New 
Theatre with Karsavina and Woizikovski as guest artists. The 
Ballet Club was formed with a little theatre of its own, the home 
of the Marie Rambert Ballet. It has now given over 150 per- 
formances and has a repertory of seven revivals and fifteen origi- 
nal creations. It has provided leading dancers for many West End 
productions, and artistically it is evidently a permanent feature of 
London life. 

At the same time Ninette de Valois had also been proceeding on 
similar lines in a number of directions. She has been ballet mistress 
to the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, and to the Festival Theatre in Cam- 
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bridge, where she laid the foundation of her Vic-Wells Ballet, 
creating dancers, ballets and an entirely new and enthusiastic pub- 
lic. At Sadlers’ Wells and the Old Vic it is now possible to watch 
a series of works new and old danced by a full company, with such 
dancers as Lydia Lopokova, Phyllis Bedells, Alicia Markova or 
Anton Dolin, and with an orchestra conducted by Constant Lam- 
bert, for less than the average price of a cinema. A magnificent 
achievement, now rewarded by constant full houses. 

The Camargo Society, which has given many successful Sunday 
performances of ballet on the large scale, has provided further 
opportunities for creation to the already existing groups, upon 
which it is dependent for its dancers. The main function of the 
Camargo has been to preserve the link between orchestral music 
and dancing. Its chief successes have been Milhaud’s Creation du 
Monde to Ninette de Valois’ choreography; Job (Vaughan Wil- 
liams), the latter a truly remarkable example of the “grand man- 
ner simple”, where Ninette de Valois has succeeded in producing 
the true “dance-drama” for which the Central Europeans, with 
their lack of the necessary technical equipment, have been grop- 
ing; and in Frederick Ashton’s Pomona, Fagade, and Rio Grande. 

Such dancers as Karsavina, Lopokova, Anton Dolin and Mar- 
kova have danced at various of the society’s performances, and the 
latter has been a guest artist of the Ballet Club since its inception. 
In June, 1932, the Camargo Society in conjunction with the Ballet 
Club and the Vic-Wells Ballet gave a month’s season at the Savoy 
Theatre, the main feature of which was a revival of Giséle with 
Olga Ipessiva in the title role. Such a season would have been im- 
possible even a year ago, while at the present time there are almost 
too many dancers of ability to be suited with adequate roles. 

It is impossible to close this survey without a tribute to Mr. 
Cyril Beaumont. The whole movement for the popularization of 
ballet in England is dominated by the figure of Enrico Cecchetti; 
Marie Rambert and Ninette de Valois were his pupils. Mr. Beau- 
mont has been responsible for the codifying and preservation of the 
maestro’s vast technical knowledge and it is through him that we 
retain the link with tradition intact. However much the modern 
choreographist may appear to be an innovator, ballet is essentially 
an art of tradition, and his very innovations are only made pos- 
sible because his instruments, the dancers, are thoroughly grounded 
in the art that Vestris and Noverre practised. 
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By IVOR BROWN 


‘ ) "Se ton I enter the Garrick Club in London | 
am confronted by the spectacle of Mistress Eleanor 
Gwynne as she appeared to the renowned eye and was 
recorded by the eminent brush of Sir Peter Lely. In that club 
there are many square yards, acres almost, of lovely theatrical 
portraiture; the canvases of Gainsborough, Hogarth, Zoffany and 
De Wilde render all the tints of the eighteenth century stage, 
holding the candle of art to the candelabra of that period’s illumi- 
nation. Often the men are, by our contemporary standards, hand- 
some; rarely are the women, by any criterion of our time, beautiful. 
And as for Nell herself, the witty, entrancing, court-conquering 
Nell! That she appears to need a good wash-and-brush-up is no 
great matter, for dirt is only skin-deep and a twentieth-century 
miss may conceal a sorry lack of scouring with much use of the 
paint-box. But Lely’s Nell is a dull, heavy, sulky wench; she needs 
medicine and, even granted that aid to animation, one feels that 
Bunthorne’s opinion that “all can be set right with calomel” would 
hardly apply to this gloomy charmer. 

It may be platitudinous to observe that standards of beauty are 
unfathomable things; occasionally we see eye to eye with the men of 
old. Faces, like furniture, come back to fashion and we are ravished 
from beyond the grave. The Princess Nefertiti, unearthed in 
Statuette from her Egyptian cerements, throws a lustre of sharp 
featured radiance that would undoubtedly queen it in any salon of 
to-day. But the sovereignty of the Rubens type, the cult of beevish 
blondes who lard the vast canvas as Falstaff larded the green earth, 
and the prostration before Lely’s Nell are incomprehensible nowa- 
days. 

Students of the theatre must remain intrigued by this mystery of 
magnetism. You may take as lofty a notion as you will of the 
theatre’s historic function, you may point out that the play began 
as the service of the gods and continued to be the child, though 
often the whipped and scolded child, of religious ritual, you may 
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From the painting by Sir Peter Lely. 
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CAMILLE CLIFFORD ¥ 


| The beautiful original of that idol of the late nineties, 
the Gibson Girl, a type which, through the vagaries of 
fashion, now becomes an influence on the mode of 1933. 
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insist that what Colley Cibber called “The charms of our Theatri- 
cal Nymphs” are a comparatively recent addition to the drawing- 
power of the passion on the boards. None the less it would be 
ridiculous to pretend that Venus is not a presiding deity in the 
world of masquerade. The films, with their frank and vulgar 
emphasis on Sex Appeal, have only carried a stage further with 
the pressure of a remorseless commercial reasoning the recognition 
that drama is made different from other arts, more various and 
sometimes more exciting, by the presence of a physical beauty in 
all its actual warmth, proximity and movement. Mr. Stark Young, 
writing a memorable volume on the players, called it Glamour. 
Rightly. Ancient epochs did with less of it and were content to be 
enraptured by masks, male voices, chanting, flute, lyre and the 
dance. But since the freedom of fascination has broadened down, 
like Tennyson’s notion of English liberty, from precedent to pre- 
cedent,—do you in America amend the text and read “President 
to President?’”—since the majority of customers in the market of 
entertainment are determined that charm shall be part of the 
ticket-office bargain, the observer must admit the fact and apply 
his consideration to the curious changes of the public whim. 
When I first went to the theatre in Edwardian London, the 
fashionable beauty was centered round a vacuous smile. There 
were some oddities of taste. Somewhere about 1908 London sur- 
rendered to the art of Charles Dana Gibson and we all crowded 
to the Vaudeville Theatre to gaze upon the tightly swathed torso 
of Miss Camille Clifford as the Gibson Girl. Musical comedy was 
a simple matter. The Gaiety was its temple and the acolytes in- 
cluded a chorus who danced mildly, and a sextette of Show Girls 
who were simply there to be looked at. There was none of the 
furious and synchronised “hoofing” of these times; the Show Girls 
needed no particular skill or acrobatic endurance. They trooped 
forward and smiled and the young bucks in the stalls sent round 
promissory notes to the stage-door. Now there is more telephoning 
and less note of hand. In any case, the chorus-girl has become a 
skilled artificer; she is selected for her ability to dance or sing; she 
is a professional doing her job and not an amateur, permitted to 
loll about on the assumption that a lolling loveliness is good 
enough for the stalls. Or at least, if some particular loveliness is 
wanted, there is a highly skilled producer ready to whip its owner 
into some pretence of being a professional song-and-dance girl. 
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Mere eye-dazzling has passed out. 

On the more serious stage the Edwardians specialised in a quality 
known as “charm.” You hear all about Charm in Barrie’s What 
Every Woman Knows and Barrie’s plays usually oozed charm at 
every pore. The chief practitioner of Barrieish charm was Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan. What was the secret of this quality on paper 
Barrie only knows. The secret of charm in actresses was largely a 
bag of tricks, which, when paraded in the nineteen-thirties, seem 
tedious and intolerable antics. The Edwardian charmers are still 
to be seen playing the parts of “fortyish” fascinators and to watch 
their play of eye, hand and brow, their little business of pouring 
out tea (or nowadays cocktails), to listen to the careful, the oh-so- 
careful, intonation as they run up and down the scale of polite 
Caprice, is to realise to the full the meaning of the word “arch.” It 
was probably all very difficult to do; it was certainly expertly done. 
In my boyhood I agreed with my elders. This was genius, true 
theatre, the stuff one paid to see. 

Charmers did not have to be faultless in feature, large striking 
specimens of femininity like the musical comedy Show Girls. They 
were frequently “petite” and a slightly retroussé nose was an ad- 
vantage; to be downright squat and snub-nosed was even legitimate, 
provided the flow of high spirits, the quaintness and the command 
of a rather sickly species of waywardness were beyond question. 
Of the Edwardian charmers the only survivor in London who is 
still playing the charm parts is Miss Marie Tempest. She is a 
genius and her charm is better calculated to conquer the London of 
to-day because it has an occasional contralto quality, which lifts it 
clear above the piping music of the regiment of womanly-women. 
Miss Tempest’s acting has astringency; the sugary deposits that 
were smeared over Edwardian acting like icing over cake, are not 
there. Marzipan-mummery has few customers now and the 
womanly-women have had to unlearn all they ever knew of a con- 
fectioner’s technique. As Antony said of his unfaithful followers, 
their hearts “discandy, melt their sweets.” The “discandying” of 
the glamorous stage has been a remarkable feature of recent 
years. The transit of Venus continues and the direction of fashion 
is away from the balmy zephyrs and toward a bleaker wind. Con- 
sider the progress of popular admiration from Pauline Chase to 


Pauline Lord. 
On the London stage of to-day, charm has hardened into a kind 
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Hicpa TREVELYAN AS MAGGIE WILEY 
IN 


Wuat Every WomMAN KNows 


The quality of her acting, her personal mag- 
netism, and her beauty made this English 
actress the perfect choice for the roles of 
Barrie’s beloved heroines. 








Marie TEMPEsT AS BEC 


Though stage generations are notoriously short, though 
seasons have come and gone since audiences were delighted 
by this distinguished actress’ performance of Thackeray’s 
naughty heroine, Miss Tempest continues to find plays, that 
give her brilliant talent full opportunity, the most recent 
being Paul Osborn’s The Vinegar Tree, an American suc- 
cess which met conflicting reviews from London critics. 
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CELIA JOHNSON AS OPHELIA 
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of tomboyish impudence or sly roguery. The admirers of Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan and the Barrieish school have few points of rest 
remaining for the sentimental journeys of their ageing eyes. The 
First Charmer of our feminine stage is undoubtedly Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence; and, since New York has approved her glamour, we may 
conclude that tastes in fascination are somewhat similar on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Miss Lawrence’s tricks are as clever as may 
be, but they are much less obviously tricks than were the glutinous 
ingredients of the old-style whimsical charm. Charmers are 
usually happy in the parts of exasperating young women, the game 
being to smother the irritating qualities in a top-dressing of sac- 
charine. The very moderns do not work nearly so hard at the top- 
dressing. Miss Lawrence’s part in Mr. Ronald Jeans’ comedy Can 
the Leopard? was that of an intensely unpunctual, unmethodical, 
unreliable young person and she played the part frankly as it was 
written. The girl did deserve a smacking. At the same time she 
so embroidered the character with natural touches of naughtiness 
that one surrendered entirely to the performance. It was not a sugary 
surface that delighted, but the player’s essential relish in being 
really naughty. It was not a simple or naturalistic piece of acting. 
It was an expert’s parade of her knowledge of the game. But it 
was frank and had truth, which was the last thing that could ever 
be said of the Edwardian appeal by elaborate graces. 

Others of our leading charmers would never have received em- 
ployment in the ranks of the Show Girls. There is a curious taste 
for large, round and liquid eyes beneath which an assortment of 
informal features suggests a possible plaintive but never a senti- 
mental or a stupid young woman. Miss Jessie Mathews on the 
musical stage and Miss Celia Johnson on the “straight” are lustrous 
in this manner. Their charm, if we must use the word, is that of a 
tenuous mischief. Possibly the makers of chocolate-boxes follow 
the mode of the moment and now glue such images to the lid of 
their wares, but these young women are as far as may be from the 
chocolate-box type, a type which is really enjoying remarkably 
little favour at the moment as far as the women are concerned. My 
own observations in the sweet-shops suggests that the English box- 
makers are now reduced to concentrating on the Royal Family. 

Taste is a pendulum. Venus passes only to retrace her steps. Our 
“primitive” sculptors may rough-hew her how they will and make 
the negress a dark goddess over aesthetically-minded men. The 
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eyes of the playgoer may now prefer the little rogue who knows 
what’s what to the elder ideal of a shimmering virgin, “Hither 
from a convent all dewy fetch’d,” but the witless allure of the 
pretty-pretties will return as we begin to yawn at the uncouth 
facades of the ugly-uglies. So too will favour revisit the arch pro- 
ceedings of the retroussé brunette. Human nature will not forever 
abhor a vacuum and the vacuous smile of the Edwardian show-girl 
will return to conquer in another reign. “Our Theatrical Nymphs” 
are the handmaids of another Nymph, a notably inconstant Nymph, 
namely fashion. It is even possible that members of the Garrick 
Club will yet stand before Lely’s Nell and mutter in adoration 
“Gad Sir, what a woman!” 





A FOOTNOTE TO BEAUTY 


N an article entitled Here Are Young Actresses! published in the London 
Observer for July 3, St. John Ervine waxes optimistic over the younger gen- 
eration of English actresses both as to their beauty and their ability. The fol- 

lowing is an excerpt appended to Ivor Brown’s record of earlier days, to show how 
tradition carries on: “Periodically someone wails round the town, ‘Where are 
the young actresses?’ and begs us to believe that all glory has departed from our 
stage, and that there isn’t a girl alive who can act. For the benefit of despairing 
persons, I will presently append a paragraph containing the names of thirteen 
young actresses who seem to me to be remarkably good at their job. Several of 
them are likely to be brilliant. One of them is, I think, a great emotional actress, 
and when I say great, I mean great. One of them is a brilliant comedienne. All 
of them have talent so notable that it may develop into genius. Let me preface my 
reference to these young actresses by saying that I have omitted from my list two 
young actresses of high quality, Miss Edna Best and Miss Binnie Hale, because 
they are already stars, whose brilliance does not need to have attention called to 
it. I have also confined my list to actresses who work in the English theatre. 
. .. Here is my list, in alphabetical order, of thirteen clever young actresses. Nine 
of them are at present performing in London. One of them is now acting at 
Stratford-on-Avon. My readers may, therefore, see the majority of them and 
judge for themselves what their talent is:— 


Mary Casson. Ursula Jeans. 
Adele Dixon. Celia Johnson. 
Fabia Drake. Vera Lennox. 
Dorice Fordred. Marjorie Mars. 
Jean Forbes-Robertson. Flora Robson. 
Carol Goodner. Margaret Webster. 


Diana Wynyard. 

e756: &''6 
“Well, ladies and gentlemen, that is my list of young actresses who know their 
job. It contains only the names of players I have personally seen several times. 


There are other young actresses whom I have not yet seen at all, and of them I 
hear handsome reports; but with that list, if I were a manager, I could confidently 


face the world.” 
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NoeL_ CowarpD 


Achievements as playwright, composer, actor have given 
him recognition as ““England’s most versatile stage-artist’’. 
With Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt he will be seen on 
Broadway this season in his own drama, Design for Living. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 

















St. JOHN ERVINE 


as 


English dramatist and dramatic critic, as well 
known in America as in England. (Photograph 
by Walter Bennington of Elliot and Fry, London) 








THE THEATRE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY TOWN 


By NORMAN MARSHALL 


HAVE just been reading an article in which the writer at- 
I tributes most of the ills of the English theatre to the fact that 

in the audiences youth is in the minority. “Youth”, declares 
this writer, “brings to the theatre all those qualities which give 
vitality to the drama—enthusiasm, eagerness for novelty and new 
experience, and impatience with sentimentality, a desire for plays 
which express the spirit and ideals of to-day rather than the day 
before yesterday, a demand for freshness, speed, vigour and imagi- 
nation.” Logically, of course, all this ought to be very true, but 
after working as a producer in two university towns, and later as 
the director of a theatre in one of them, I find it a little difficult 
to share all this writer’s enthusiasm for the qualities youth is sup- 
posed to bring to the theatre. 

The history of the Oxford Playhouse provides a typical instance 
of the fate of the drama at the hands of youth. Eight years ago 
Mr. J. B. Fagan opened the Playhouse with a company known as 
the Oxford Players, a repertory company of exceptional talent, 
including in its ranks John Gielgud, Flora Robson, Elissa Landi, 
Athene Seyler, James Whale, Reginald Denham, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Alan Napier, Glen Byam Shaw, and Richard Goolden. The plays 
were of the sort which Mr. Fagan had every right to expect to be 
to the taste of an audience in a university town. For example, a 
typical early programme consisted of plays by Shaw, Synge, Piran- 
dello, Sierra, Cannan, Ibsen, Strindberg, Benavente and Yeats. Ad- 
mittedly a programme which made few concessions to popular 
taste, but surely not one which over-estimated the intelligence of a 
city which is generally supposed to possess the most intelligent 
population of any city in the world. Nevertheless, the amount of 
interest displayed by Oxford towards this program was not alto- 
gether encouraging, and during the following seasons Mr. Fagan 
found that in order to make ends meet he had to include in his 
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programmes a large proportion of the best known plays of Gals- 
worthy, Barrie, Shaw and Somerset Maugham. The popularity ofa 
play in Oxford seemed to depend mainly on the number of times it 
had already been performed elsewhere. So much for youth’s 
much applauded “eagerness for novelty and new experience”. It 
was found that the surest way of scaring away the audience was to 
produce an entirely new play. The first performance of 4 Comedy 
of Good and Evil, the first production in England of a play by 
Marcel Achard, and the production of Emlyn William’s first play 
when he was still an undergraduate at Oxford were experiments 
which Oxford viewed with suspicion. Apparently Oxford audi- 
ences saw no reason why they should be expected to risk their 
money in buying a seat for a play upon which London had not yet 
set the seal of approval. 

This discouraging attitude towards the theatre had its inevitable 
effect on the programmes, the acting and the production. Mr. 
Fagan was then, as now, a popular and successful West End play- 
wright, producer, and manager; he had opened the Oxford Play- 
house because there were a number of intelligent plays which in- 
terested him, and which, reasonably enough, he thought would also 
interest a fair proportion of the population of a university town; 
it did not interest him to reproduce stale London successes, which 
was what Oxford demanded. Mr. Fagan’s activities at Oxford 
grew more and more fitful, and eventually ceased altogether. One 
of his most notable achievements during his seasons at Oxford was 
his production of The Cherry Orchard, which until then had not 
been publicly performed in England. The whole production was 
transferred to London, where it ran for some months, and was the 
first of the series of Tchekov productions which found such unex- 
pected favour in London. 

After Mr. Fagan left the Oxford Playhouse, two or three other 
managers made short-lived attempts to run repertory seasons there, 
but for long periods the theatre remained closed. Now, however, 
the Playhouse is prospering under a new management which has 
no illusions about Oxford’s dramatic tastes, and produces with 
great success It Pays to Advertise, The Cuckoo in the Nest, and 
other equally well-worn West End successes. 

The history of the Festival Theatre at Cambridge is less de- 
pressing, but it is doubtful whether this is due to a more genuine 
interest in the theatre on the part of Cambridge or to the fact that 
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Mr. Terence Gray, the founder of the Festival Theatre, is not only 
the most original producer in England but also a first-rate show- 
man. Profiting from Mr. Fagan’s experiences at Oxford, he set 
out from the beginning to make it “the thing to do” to go to his 
theatre. At Oxford Mr. Fagan was handicapped by a dreary and 
uncomfortable theatre. There was not even a foyer in which the 
audience could mingle during the intervals. Mr. Terence Gray 
made the Festival Theatre not only one of the most comfortable 
in England, but also one of the smartest. He gave his audience 
comfortable seats and plenty of leg-room, a programme which 
could be read in the dark, special seats for latecomers, an excep- 
tionally large and pleasant foyer, an admirable restaurant, a roof- 
garden during the summer, and a weekly magazine dealing with 
various aspects of the art of the theatre. 

The importance of a policy such as this cannot be fully appre- 
ciated unless one remembers that the greater part of the audience 
in a university town consists of young men in their ’teens or in the 
very early twenties who come up to the university without having 
had the time or the opportunity to acquire the habit of theatre- 
going. The idea of going regularly to a theatre once a week is 
something quite strange to them, especially as their interest in the 
theatre as a serious form of art is usually extremely small. For 
this reason Mr. Gray has done everything in his power to insist 
on the point that theatregoing is a social pleasure as well as an 
intellectual one, and by making his theatre fashionable has de- 
veloped the habit of theatregoing in many undergraduates who 
would not have been attracted to a theatre such as the Oxford 
Playhouse which made few concessions to the social side of play- 
going. 

There are many other problems connected with the running of a 
theatre in a university town which are unknown to the ordinary 
theatre manager. For instance, there are those periods when a 
considerable section of the university goes into strict training, and 
religiously retires to bed at ten o’clock each night. The proximity 
of examinations causes another slump, and towards the end of 
term the average undergraduate has spent most of his allowance 
and is apt to number theatregoing among his economies. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the average term at Oxford and 
Cambridge is only eight weeks long, and into this time the under- 
graduate has to crowd an astonishing number of activities. The 
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meetings of innumerable college societies, debates, concerts, din- 
ners, rehearsals for amateur productions, as well as the necessity for 
spending some evenings each week working in his rooms, often make 
it genuinely difficult for even the theatre-minded undergraduate 
to find one evening each week for playgoing. 

The problem of building a programme for a season in a uni- 
versity town is enormously complicated by the fact that the bulk of 
the audience are in a curious state of semi-sophistication. In Eng- 
land, the general upbringing and education of the young man who 
arrives at the university at the age of eighteen or nineteen is such 
that he has the minimum amount of general knowledge and ex- 
perience of life possible at that age. He has probably spent the 
previous years secluded from life in a public school situated in 
some remote part of the country, and during his holidays it is un- 
likely that he has had any contact with life outside the confines 
of his family circle. The young Englishman of this class is far 
more unsophisticated than the young man of the same age in any 
other country, but he is apt to be completely unaware of this, as 
in place of a practical experience of life and people, he has an 
astonishing number of theories about life. The attitude of such 
an audience towards a play is consequently apt to be far too ex- 
clusively “intellectual”. But the theatre demands of its audience 
that they surrender themselves to the emotions of the moment in 
a manner which the so-called “intellectual” is too self-conscious 
and too cautious to achieve. 

The drama is admittedly the least subtle form of art; the theatre 
is a place for feeling rather than thinking, for experiencing an 
emotion rather than for coldly considering an idea. To persuade 
a university audience to this point of view is not easy, especially 
as the young Englishman has a morbid fear of emotion which 
makes him frightened to give himself up to the mood and feeling 
of certain plays, and often leads him to condemn as over-sentimen- 
tal plays which do not seem so to the older members of the audi- 
ence. For instance, a bad mistake which I made during a recent 
season which I directed at the Festival Theatre at Cambridge was 
the inclusion of Susan Glaspell’s Alison’s House in the programme. 
It was extremely popular with the senior members of the univer- 
sity, but the undergraduate section of the audience were completely 
unable to surrender themselves to the mood of the play, which was 
fiercely condemned by the critics in the undergraduate papers, one 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
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Shakespeare’s tragedy at the Cambridge Festival Theatre 
in May, produced by Frank Birch with settings designed 
by Doria Paston. (Photographs by Scott Wilkinson) 
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THE FestivAL THEATRE RESTAURANT 


Terence Gray, for years the uncompromising and rebellious 
director of the Cambridge Festival Theatre, spared no 
effort to create a cordial relationship between the theatre 
and its patrons. One of his enterprises was the establish- 
ment of a theatre restaurant the informal and atmospheric 
character of which is here shown. Mr. Gray may be seen 
in this picture in the central foreground. 
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critic describing it as “the worst and most grossly over-sentimental 
play I have ever seen in the theatre”. Marco Millions was a play 
which sharply divided the undergraduate critics according to their 
ability to surrender themselves to the more emotional scenes. One 
critic described it as “a shoddy and insignificant play”, while his 
colleague on another undergraduate paper considered it “a play 
which cannot be praised too highly”. 

Another obstacle to be surmounted is the intense conservatism 
of the young Englishman, which is illustrated in the attitude of the 
undergraduate section of the audience towards Mr. Terence Gray’s 
audaciously unorthodox treatment of Shakespeare, Ibsen, the Greek 
dramatists and other established classics. These essentially theatri- 
cal productions are, rather unexpectedly, better understood and 
appreciated by the dons and residents than by the younger mem- 
bers of the audience, who are often so scandalised by such uncon- 
ventional treatment of the classics that they condemn them fiercely 
without stopping to make any attempt to understand the pro- 
ducer’s conception of the play. 

But perhaps I am insisting overmuch on the drawbacks of the 
university audience. One can admit the difficulty of persuading 
them to get used to the idea of going to the theatre, of abandoning 
their intellectual prejudices, their cautiousness towards new plays 
and new methods of production, their lack of experience of life 
which renders them unable to appreciate so many plays—one can 
admit all this and still be thankful to them for the extraordinary 
concentration with which they watch a play, their quickness to ap- 
preciate points in the dialogue without having them heavily un- 
derlined by the actors, their enthusiasm for the shows they enjoy, 
their unstinted enthusiasm for good acting, their completely out- 
spoken criticisms, and for the extraordinarily friendly and intimate 
atmosphere which exists in the auditorium among an audience who 
are nearly all living the same life and are known to one another. 
That last point is perhaps the most important of all. A university 
audience is held together as is no other audience by a community 
of tastes and interest, so that it is unusually easy for the actors to 
fuse their audience together into a united whole at a very early 
stage in the performance. And their intellectuality, in spite of its 
drawbacks, makes them exceptionally quick to appreciate the wit 
and style of highly polished dialogue in a play such as a comedy 
by Congreve. I recently produced Congreve’s Love for Love at 
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Cambridge and afterwards took the production to London for two 
special performances, and it was not until the London production 
that I realised how much I had counted on the quickness of the 
university audience when producing the intricate, highly com- 
pressed and elaborately balanced dialogue at the maximum speed 
and precision. The London audience was completely unable to 
keep pace with the speed of the dialogue, which the university 
audience had been able to follow without effort. 

Apart from the professional theatre, there is naturally a large 
amount of amateur activity in both Oxford and Cambridge, but 
the general style of the amateur productions is very different in the 
two universities. At Oxford the O.U.D.S. stands as one of the last 
survivors of the old-fashioned, lavish amateur production which is 
also looked upon as an outstanding social event. Once a year the 
local theatre is hired for a week, and there is a production on the 
grand scale with famous actresses from the West End in the 
womens’ parts, and a well known producer in charge. Komisar- 
jevsky, Basil Dean, Bridges Adams, Nigel Playfair, J. B. Fagan 
and John Gielgud are among those who have produced for the 
O.U.D.S. in recent years. The University authorities impose rigid 
restrictions on the choice of plays, including a stipulation for the 
production of a high proportion of Shakespearean plays, and the 
right to veto any play written later than twenty-five years ago. This 
extraordinary regulation, which a few years ago prevented the pro- 
duction of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, has lately been to some 
extent relaxed, and the production of Hassan was recently allowed. 
In the summer a pastoral production is given, usually of a Shake- 
sperean play, or a Greek tragedy in the original language. 

In Cambridge, on the other hand, the productions are “home- 
made” in the best sense of the word. The Cambridge A.D.C. has 
its own theatre, directs its own productions, makes its own scenery, 
designs the dresses, and even casts the female parts among its un- 
dergraduate members who are all men, as women undergraduates 
are not admitted as members of the Club. Here the authorities 
allow a much more varied choice of plays, which recently has in- 
cluded The Importance of Being Earnest, The Circle, The Watched 
Pot, The Voysey Inheritance, The Servant of Two Masters, The 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, a revue, and a pantomime. Three other 
societies make themselves responsible for Shakespeare, Greek plays 
and opera respectively. Oxford, too, has its operatic club, which 
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recently brought over Hans Strohbach from the Cologne Opera to 
produce. On the whole there seems to be a far greater interest in 
the art of the theatre among the Cambridge amateurs than among 
the amateurs at Oxford. Recently several of their productions have 
been experiments of some importance in the most advanced methods 
of production, inspired to some extent by Mr. Terence Gray’s pro- 
ductions at the Festival Theatre. 


DEATH OF THE GODS 
363 A. D. 


By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


‘THE gods were dead. Their temples, closed and chill, 
Were void of sacrifice from Philae to Cologne. 
From Druid groves of Britain to the shrine 

Of Ammon watching over the Libyan waste, 

Their oracles were silent. Through the streets 

Of Rome itself no flamens went with oxen 

Crowned with new garlands to the altars where 
The statues of forgotten emperors 

Stared through bronze eyes upon a world made one. 
No torch race ran from Athens to the sea, 

Nor laughing line of maidens trod the steps 

Up to the Parthenon, to bear the robe 

Athena wears. In Daphne’s sacred grove 

The axe resounded hewing down the trees; 

On Helicon itself no muses strayed. 

Julian lay dead in Persia. Through the streets 

Of every city of the Empire stalked 

Black-bearded priests with crosses on their breasts 
And candles at their heels, and thurifers 

Nasally chanting, bearing the sacred host 

Through files of kneeling penitents who smote 
Their breasts. The plundered temples tottering fell; 
Their stolen columns made basilicas 

Where stared mosaic saints in stiff blue robes 
Through cold inhuman eyes. The mighty host 

Of thirty legions that the emperors swayed 

Kneeled down and was aspersed with holy water, 
Throwing their eagles down and taking up 

The insignia of Christ. Within the cave 

On sacred Ida, where the goddesses 
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Suckled the infant Zeus, men rolled stones, 

And; dung defiled Apollo’s sacred walls. 

Yet still within. the country, here and there, 
The herdsmen and. the humble shepherds prayed 
In the old way. At many a rustic shrine 

Before a herm or battered torso were laid 
Many a lowly offering, figs or grapes, 

A pair of doves to Venus, or a goat 

Bleating, with washen fleece and forelegs bound. 
Many still kneeled before Cybele’s shrine 

Or summoned Pales to their noonday feast. 
Until at last a word went forth from Rome, 
“All worshippers of the false gods shall find death.” 


In further Syria under the lofty ridge 

Of Hermon crowned with snow, whose waters run 
Towards. Damascus in its garden-plain, 

Where day and night the song of nightingales 
Sounds ’mid the groves of glowing orange trees, 
Some villagers sought a prefect out, who there 
Commanded a small troop of soldiery, 

Saying a satyr had despoiled their church; 

‘For on a Sabbath morning they had gone, 

Found the door broken open and a trail 

Of grape vines, fenugreek, and cones of pine 
Strewn on the floor. Upon the altar stood 

No more a crucifix, but in its place 

A naked statue of Venus newly dug 

From some old ruins of the bygone times; 

And Bacchus’ vine itself ramped on the walls, 
Crowning the head of Christ. Some men had seen 
A goat-legged creature in the gathering dusk 
Prowling about the door. And in the earth 
Before the lintel, marks of hooves. were found. 


The prefect led his troop out in pursuit, 
Through tangled undergrowth and thickets faring, 
And before dusk they crept into a vale 

Under the crags of the mountain, where they saw 
The satyr lying outstretched on a rock, 

Hairy and naked, with his shaggy head 
Close-pillowed in his arms, asleep. He made 
No struggle when he felt the tightening withes 
About his arms, but smiled and said in Greek: 
“T dreamed I lived three hundred years gone by 
And saw a shaggy man, one like myself, 
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Go out of ‘Galilee to our neighbor town 

Of Caesarea. There his followers held 

Him for true God, and led him on to death. 
There was the honey of the Hybla bees 
Within his words and bearing. Such a one 
Must have been close to God, indeed; so I 
Sought but to honour him in my own way, 
Within his church, and pay him my due rites, 
Now all the elder gods are gods no more.” 


They led the satyr bound before the folk, 

The elders dropped their eyes, the women hid their faces, 
Some spat disgust, and others picked up stones, 
Children ran shrieking to their nurses’ laps; 

The local priest, his crucifix carried high, 

Head mitred and with neophytes round his heels, 
Holding a sacred relic, at the door 

Halted the riotous mob. He said one word: 
“Wilt thou accept baptism, cast that shape 

And hide those demon’s limbs beneath new robes, 
A novice in the cloister, or choose death? 

Caesar has spoken; here no God but Christ.” 
“Nay,” said the satyr. “Long since I was dipt 
Into a mountain stream by centaurs, while 

The valleys rang with view-haloos of Pan 

And nymphs wove dances in my honour. Why 
Need I a new lustration? Not too clean 

The waters in the font seem now, nor rites 
Whereby you only change the outward man. 

As for the robes and tonsure and the cell, 

Good enough is the free vault of the sky 

To worship God in; though I be the last 

Of a great race, such rites to me are vain.” 


They led him forth and to a wooden door 
Opening upon a cowshed, spread his arms 
Transfixed with iron spikes. The shaggy knees 
Were spiked as well, lest he might make escape, 
Thorns were pressed down into his curly hair, 
With charcoal someone scribbled on the door: 
“Blasphemer, perjured demon, foe of Christ,” 
And left him there. The blood-drops slowly trickled 
Down to the earth, and as they fell, a host 

Of hyacinths, crocuses, pale asphodel 

Shot up between the stones and ’gan to bloom; 
So at the last he stood amid a field of flowers. 
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The hours went by. And now the summer day 

Drew nearer to its ending. From high peaks 

The shadows swept, red-gold the final rays 

Glowed on the mountains. Lifeless now he seemed, 
With eyes tight closed and lips drawn back for pain, 

But as the sun-god stooped to the last crest, 

He slowly lifted up his head and spoke :— 


“OQ Galilean, thou whom others call 
God’s Son, who walked these hills in human shape, 
) Three centuries and threescore years ago, 
) To find thy death at hands of such a folk 
As now plan mine; brother whom I have seen 
In dreams as of the rare initiate race 
Of Dionysus, healer who once came 
Eating and drinking, and forgiving wrongs; 
Behold I hang a victim for thy sake, 
Martyred by these who take thy name in vain, 
Since the old Gods are dead, if it be true 
That thou art now with God, hear me and speak!” | 





~ 


Afar off thunder muttered on the peaks, 

Then all was still. The Satyr cried once more :— 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Then suddenly an earthquake shook the world, 
Roof-top was wrenched from house-wall, doors fell down, 
The church’s crazy pillars reeled and fell, 

Amid the people’s shrieks. Stones hurtled through 
The air. The mountain wall above, 

Let loose by an avalanche, slid forward, hid 

The whole in a heap of ruin. Should you go 
There now to-day, you would not find one stone, 
Left of that village, nor would you know its name. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


The proscenium and apron stage of the new theatre and the 
auditorium and stage, views of the interior supplementing 
those of the exterior published in the February issue of 
THEATRE ARTs. (Photographs by Herbert Felton, pub- 
lished by permission of the Architectural Review) 














IN THE TRADITION 


Drury Lane, London’s oldest theatre, last of many on this 
site, is a typical example in its Palladian style of the large 
playhouses of the early nineteenth century. (Photograph by 
Bedford-Lemere). Below, a gallery queue waiting outside 
the Lyceum Theatre for a performance of The Miracle. 
For popular productions the line sometimes forms very 
early in the morning and waits all day. Some patrons hire 
camp chairs to wait more comfortably. Street entertainers, 
frequently impoverished actors, help to make time pass. 
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KILTARTAN: GAELTACHT 
ENGLISH 


By DOROTHY MACARDLE 


try and among her own people, and writers of other 
countries have praised her also, for her great share in creat- 

ing a National Theatre and for her own wise and humoursome 
plays: But a few only of these who have praised her have real- 
ized the importance of one part of her work—an achievement that 
came half by accident—the perfecting of a language in which 
dramatists might represent the talk of Irish peasants in their plays. 
How baffling a problem this was at one time only Irish writers 
with long memories know. These remember how, in the ’eighties 
and ’nineties the stage Irishman, complete with broad-brimmed hat, 
pipe and shillelagh, still walked the boards, and how the Dublin 


theatres still resounded with the jargon of the Colleen Bawn. 


“Arrah; whist aroon! Wouldn’t I die for yer? Didn’t the same mother 
foster us? Why, wouldn’t ye brake my back if it plazed ye, and welkim?” 


It was a language as unfit to represent the speech of the peasant, 
except in “low comedy”, as the speech of Irish scholar or squire. 

Before the end of the century the Gaelic League was active, Dr. 
Douglas Hyde was translating and teaching Irish literature, Lady 
Gregory and her friends were founding a National Theatre— 
Ireland’s literary renaissance had begun. Still, no form of English 
had been discovered that could convey the rich and poignant flavour 
of the peasant speech. Yeats was “made wretched,” as he con- 
fessed, later, by the thought that he knew of no kind of speech 
that fitted the telling of Irish legends—“knew of no language to 
write about Ireland in but raw modern English.” 

By 1902, when he wrote this, the language he wanted had been 
found. Douglas Hyde had, indeed, used a beautiful dialect form 
already in his translations from Gaelic, but it was Lady Gregory’s 
book of legends from the Cuchulain cycle which revealed all the 
potentialities of this dialect and the range of expression which it 
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offered for the writers’ use. “Lady Gregory,’ Yeats wrote in his 
preface to her book, “has discovered a speech as beautiful as that 
of Morris, and a living speech into the bargain . . . tender, com- 
passionate and complaisant, like the Irish language itself.” A 
month later was performed his own play, Cathleen ni Houlihan, 
written with Lady Gregory’s help, in which the people speak an 
English, simple, tense, concrete, such as Western peasants use. 
Bridget questions, and the sorrowful old woman replies: 


“What was it put you wandering?” 

“Too many strangers in the house.” 

“Indeed, you look as if you’d had your share of trouble.” 
“T have had trouble indeed!” 

“What was it put the trouble on you?” 

“My land that was taken from me.” 


The language was not localized; no mis-spelling of words was 
employed to suggest the accent of any particular region of 
Ireland, or to indicate those Elizabethan vowel sounds which still 
prevail in places. Lady Gregory called this English “Kiltartan,” 
because she learned it in that Galway township, from her old 
nurse and the people around her home, but “Kiltartan” is really 
too narrow a name for it. It is Gaeltacht English—the English 
spoken by people living in those places where Irish is the cradle 
language still, and, with slight variation, throughout the country, 
from Dublin to Galway, from Cork to Donegal. Stripping this 
dialect of its merely regional elements while retaining its distinc- 
tive structure and idiom, she has revealed it as a medium of the 
most beautiful vividness, range and subtlety for the expression of 
humour and moods and emotions of every kind. 

Lady Gregory had appreciated a fundamental fact—that the 
Irish dialect is not an unsuccessful attempt to imitate the diction of 
Englishmen. It is unconscious compromise. It is the result of the 
enforced use of English words by a race whose habit of thought and 
feeling can never be expressed freely save through the idiom of 
their native speech. Even in the generations that grew up ignorant 
of the Gaelic that racial tendency prevailed; their temperament 
required the hereditary modes for its expression and they continued 
to re-shape their English in the thought forms of Irish speech. 

Their temperament is sensitive and imaginative with a quick 
sense of the qualities of things and a consequent delight in words. 
The Englishman’s distrust of emotion is not shared by the Irish 
people; they distrust a man who seems to be immune from natural 
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impulses and pity one who cannot express what he feels. Modern 
English—laconic, slangy, and un-imaginative, seems a very inade- 
quate language to them. Their native Irish has a nervous economy 
and tautness; it is full of devices for emphasis, contrast and quick 
visualization, and it has subtle distinctions of tense. The dialect 
keeps this character and as a medium for drama is, unsurpassed. 

Lady Gregory used these forms and added the sharp detail and 
imagery in which the talk of Irish country people abounds. Synge 
followed, and added exuberant, even fantastical images, blessings 
and cursings such as he heard, he declared himself, through a chink 
in a cottage floor. The whole host of the “Abbey” Dramatists used 
the dialect, each according to his light, some with mastery and 
naturalness, others with an effect of literary mannerism, which soon 
inspired the parodists. But, parodists nothwithstanding, the Irish 
theatre has found the language which was its vital need. It had 
found a language most apt to stress those sharp contrasts which are 
the essence of tragedy and comedy alike. 

What life and crispness the dialogue of comedy gains from that 
locution which opens the sentence with “Is it” or, “It is,” pulling 


the word to be emphasized into the next place! 
“Tt’s himself that knocked it down, bad manners to him!” exclaims Mrs. 
Fallon in Spreading the News: “My grand sugar that’s destroyed!” 
And when the man who was to be “waked” comes walking in, 


the neighbours cry out one after another: 


“Ts it back from the grave you are come?” 
“Is it alive you are, or is it dead you are?” 
“Ts it yourself at all that’s in it?” 

“Ts it letting on you were to be dead?” 


Could the King’s English get half so much excitement with “Is it 
really your” and “Were you pretending to be dead?” 

To this variety of emphasis is due, in part, that quality of Lady 
Gregory’s drama of which R. Ellis Roberts writes: “Her words are 
acts and every speech is an incident.” 

In tragedy the effect of emphasis is no less: 


“Tt’s he was young and comely and strong, the best reaper and the best 
hurler!” Mary Cahill laments in The Gaol Gate. “It was not a little thing 
for him to die, and he protecting his neighbour.” 

“Tt’s cold your arms will be about me that were warm so often.” 


Deirdre says, in Synge’s play, at the edge of Naisi’s grave. 

Synge lets his sorrowful queen use this speech; she loses no dig- 
nity by it, and she gains a pathos that it would be hard for ordi- 
nary English to give, when she grieves: 
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“Won't I be lonesome and I thinking on the little hill beyond, and the 
apple trees that do be budding in the Springtime by the post of the door? 
Won't I be in great dread to bring you to destruction, Naisi, and you so 
happy and young?” 


A great power to contrast the sweet and the bitter lies in that 
structure of coincident phrases joined simply by “and,” and a 
world of mournfulness is expressible in the “habitual tense,” which 
Irish speakers render “to be.” 

Maurya in Riders to the Sea uses it: 


“In the big world the old people do be leaving things after them for their 
sons and children, but in this place it is the young men do be leaving things 
behind for them that do be old.” 


The use of “after,” to make a tense indicating that an action has 
only just been completed and the effects of it still remain, is a 
subtlety which Synge uses frequently with dramatic power. Maurya 
comes in shaken, having “seen the fearfullest thing.” Her daughter 
tells her that Michael is dead. 

“It wasn’t Michael you seen, for his body is after being found in the far 
north, and he’s got a clean burial by the grace of God.” 

“I’m after seeing him this day, and he riding and galloping.” 

Bartley is carried home drowned as his father and his brothers 
were drowned before him. You expect Maurya to break into a 
caoine, like Mary Cushin in The Gaol Gate when she learned that 
her man was hanged. But Maurya is past lamenting, past suffering 
any more. She talks to herself alone: 

“They’re all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the sea can do to 
me. ... I’ll have no call now to be up crying and praying when the wind 
breaks from the South, and you can hear the surf is in the East, and the surf 
is in the West, making a great stir with the two noises, and they hitting one 
on the other. I’ll have no call now to be going down and getting Holy Water 
in the dark nights after Samhain, and I won’t care what way the sea is when 
the other women will be keening.” 

When there is occasion in a play for lamentation this language 
can pass into the rhythmic caione with entire naturalness, the 
phrases with their distinctive structure taking on a repetitive ebb 
and flow—In The Gaol Gate Mary Cushin, believing her husband 
to have “informed” against his comrades, kneels, rocking herself 


to and fro and moaning: 


“Oh, Denis, my heart is broken, you to have died with the hard word upon 
you. My grief you to be alone now that spent so many nights in company!” 

“What way will I be going back through Gort and through Kilbecanty? 
The people will not be coming out keening you, they will say no prayer for 
the rest of your soul!” 


For a long time her mournful plaint goes on in similar phrases; 
then they discover that Denis had indeed refused to inform, and 
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the mother, Mary Cahill, breaks out in her chant of thankfullness 
and joy. With complete naturalness the dialect adapts itself to the 
rhythm of each mood. 

To people who do not know Ireland, this dramatic language has 
the sound of a literary convention, maybe Synge was sometimes 
charged with extravagance in his use of it. But he wrote in the 
preface to his Playboy of the Western World, “The wildest sayings 
and ideas in this play are tame indeed, compared with the fancies 
one may hear in any little hillside cabin in Geesala or Carroroe, 
or Dingle Bay.” 

He did not think that the Irish country would keep for much 
longer “the imagination which is fiery and magnificent,” which 
expresses itself in these ways—But he was wrong. A racial gift is 
not outworn so suddenly; the dialect of English in which Synge’s 
and Lady Gregory’s plays were written is a living language still. 


THE NORTHERN REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


By J. R. GREGSON 


N the light of my first glorious intoxication when, in 1910, I 
I stumbled upon Miss Horniman and her Manchester Reper- 

tory Theatre, this survey of Northern theatrical history from 
then until now seems very small beer. 

There is no need to dilate upon that glorious adventure—it has 
its own historians—nor to bemoan its passing. It was better that 
it died young, with all the splendour of a portent, than lingered on 
for us to bewail the petrification of which it showed traces in its 
declining phase. It was a premature, exotic blossoming, a trans- 
planted growth that never really took root in our Northern soil. 
The War did not kill it, but it certainly hastened its burial. Dead, 
it enriches the alien soil in which it never really thrived, and its 
memory is still a potent inspiration to those of us who knew its 
flowering, its bloom still deepens the winter of our discontent, and 
its promise is still a spur to prick the sides of our intent! 

And now to drop the elegiac and condescend to the strictly legi- 
ble. To understand this disgruntled record you must realize one 
thing. Glorious as Queen Horniman’s reign was, it was regarded 
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by such devoted subjects as myself as nothing more than a begin- 
ning. Not only was it to prove the first of a numerous progeny of 
repertory theatres in the North, but it was to be the means whereby 
Northern literature and artistic expression was to find impetus and 
outlet. Such dramatists as Houghton, Monkhouse and Brighouse 
were to be but the forerunners of other and mightier regional writ- 
ers whose work would be interpreted and staged by native actors, 
producers and designers of genius. Miss Horniman was to be the 
fairy godmother of our Northern Renaissance. 

The amusing thing was that we could not see it had already be- 
yun without her. We were so obsessed with her spectacular efforts 
at afforestation that we could not see the tiny, modest, but native 
seedling, self-sown and struggling for existence in the neighbouring 
town of Stockport. And yet the Stockport Garrick Society, the 
mother of our Little Theatre movement, had already introduced 
Ibsen and Shaw, Yeats and Synge, Maeterlinck and Bennett to an 
indifferent North. 

Here, in a semi-garret “theatre”, with an iron pillar dividing 
the proscenium opening into equal halves, was the real source and 
inspiration of the post-war revival in the North. Full-blown, pro- 
fessional “repertory” has never really gained a foothold, and al- 
though we have several semi-professional organisations doing mid- 
dling to excellent work, they have all sprung from amateur stock, 
they are “Little Theatre” in character, and they are matched, if 
not surpassed, in the ultimate value of their work, by societies 
which still retain their amateur and local spirit. 

It is impossible, in so brief a survey as this, to mention more than 
a few organisations, or even to do justice to those touched upon. 
Nor can one draw conclusions but of a vague, tentative character. 

The Playhouse, Liverpool, is the oldest surviving Repertory 
Theatre in England. It has survived because it is neither reper- 
torial nor experimental. It survives as an example of what 
Queen Horniman’s Gaiety Theatre might have become. It is quite 
frankly a commercial theatre, and its plays are run as long as they 
prove their drawing power, in some cases longer than a month. 
Since its inception in 1911, under the control of Mr. Basil Dean, 
it has had a succession of ever more canny and cannier directors, 
surviving the blasts of war by a “commonwealth” régime under the 
leadership of Miss Madge MacIntosh, until, in 1923, Mr. William 
Armstrong came along to guide the venture into green pastures 
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with only the rarest excursions down the primrose path. 

Under his control, the work of the Playhouse has been of a con- 
sistently good, but seldom electrifying, level. Now and then, 
throwing overboard his Scottish caution, he has played the prodi- 
gal in the not-too-far-away country, but the first productions in 
England of such plays as Susan Glaspell’s Inheritors, Heijerman’s 
The Rising Sun, and O’Neill’s Gold have more the air of holiday 
picnics than of serious exploration. 

The Rusholme Repertory Theatre—pale shadow of happier 
days!—our only other professional-born example, can be dismissed 
in a sentence. Or with one! Its policy is that of the higher-com- 
mercial stock company. It remains an ugly duckling in spite of the 
nursing, and chiding, of a Mother Goose Manchester Guardian. 

Coming to the part-time, semi-professional little theatres which 
have been founded or prompted by local amateurs, the Playhouse, 
Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne deserves mention for one thing only. 
It occupies the only theatre specially built for the purpose—a com- 
fortable, fan-shaped affair with an excellent view of the stage for 
everybody. But its programmes scarcely merit attention and show 
up badly against the work of its amateur colleague and inspiration, 
the Newcastle Clarion Dramatic Society, which, as far back as 
I9I1I was pursuing a lively and devil-may-care career, producing 
Shaw’s plays without asking his permission and even as late as 1926 
was engaged in such pioneering productions as that of Stravinsky’s 
The Tale of the Soldier. 

The Hull Repertory Theatre is the nearest approach to a full- 
time, fully professional Little Theatre that we have in Yorkshire. 
It began in 1924 when Mr. Arthur R. Whatmore, at the invitation 
and with the assistance of the local amateurs, ran a trial season of 
four weeks. The company is now entirely professional, but on my 
last visit the front of the house work was done largely by unpaid 
friends. Modest financial progress has enabled the directors to buy 
and improve the premises it occupies and has even survived a disas- 
trous fire, but its record of productions includes nothing more ven- 
turous than John Gabriel Borkman and Lennox Robinson’s Give. 4 
Dog——, this latter being the only first production I can discover. 
The company maintains a very high standard of production, espe- 
cially as regards staging, but a standard no higher than one has a 
right to expect, and which is often surpassed by the more progressive 
amateurs, working under less favourable conditions. 
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Sheffield derives directly from the Stockport Garrick Society, 
for here, shortly after the War, Mr. Herbert M. Prentice found 
himself exiled from his native nursery. Working under the most 
heart-breaking conditions, he and his fellow enthusiasts at the Shef- 
field Settlement did excellent work. About the time he left the 
city for work at the then new Cambridge Festival Theatre, the Car- 
negie Trustees by means of a grant made it possible for Sheffield 
to employ three or four professionals. The standard of acting may 
or may not have been improved, but the policy has certainly de- 
clined in spirit. Compared to Hull its existence is precarious and 
it is faced with considerable competition by numerous societies 
working on an amateur basis. 

No glance at the amateurs, however fleeting, should pass over the 
Unnamed Society of Manchester. It shines, a little self-consciously 
perhaps, like a good deed in a naughty city. Such lively souls as 
F. Sladen Smith and Stanley Jast have pricked and steered it into 
unconventional and highly individualistic courses. It specialises 
in the novel and the fantastic both as regards plays and produc- 
tion, and first performances are the rule rather than the exception. 
In view of the entertaining and valuable work it has done, it may 
be a little carping to suggest that it is more eager to dramatise its 
experiments than to experiment with drama, but there is a touch 
of the “precious” and a hint of “pose” about it which keeps it on 
the dilettante side of the downright. 

Yorkshire’s most prominent and consistently amateur society, the 
Huddersfield Thespians, has now, for some years, been marking 
time. It is badly housed but perhaps the new hall which is in sight 
may give it a fresh impetus and more daring. Since its birth in 
1920 it has produced ninety plays, few of which would have been 
seen in the town but for its activities. Thirteen plays have had 
their first production here and in several cases have been taken up 
by London managers. In its earlier days such plays as R. U. R. 
and Hassan had productions which, considering the disabilities of 
the stage, were almost miraculous—the latter in particular, had 
a mechanical setting, designed by Mr. George Beaumont, which 
gave the play the mobility of the cinema. 

But it is to Leeds that we must look for the most original and 
vital theatrical phenomenon in Yorkshire. Several abortive at- 
tempts to found a repertory theatre led to the formation of the 
Leeds Art Theatre. Here a body of amateurs, led by Charles F. 
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Smith (our local Barry Jackson) began operations on much the 
same lines as the Huddersfield Thespians. The production of Hof- 
mannstal’s The Great World Theatre by Miss Edith Craig was 
the peak point of its achievements. Its decline began with the 
withdrawal of its director. 

Meanwhile W. B. Dow began a most interesting and promising 
experiment with his Industrial Theatre. Its second season’s pro- 
gramme, all the work of numerous amateur groups, included no 
less than nine Shakespearean plays, Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and A Doll’s 
House, Shelley’s The Cenci and plays by Shaw, Maeterlinck, 
Strindberg, Tchekov, Galsworthy, not to mention the lesser-known 
fry, and two operas and a pantomime. The venture proved too 
expensive and it came to an end in its third season. 

Then, in 1925, Smith founded his Civic Playhouse, a “free” 
theatre, depending for its life upon the freewill gifts of the audi- 
ence, and the devotion of its amateur players. Besides such notable 
productions as The Dybbuk, Oedipus Rex, Everyman, Danton and 
Back To Methuselah it has, during its career, started several prom- 
ising hares, such as the production of Housman’s Little Plays of St. 
Francis on a brewery wagon in various squares and parks, the pro- 
duction of Everyman with the facade of the Town Hall for a set- 
ting and the wide sweeping steps for a stage, and the huge miracle- 
play-pageant in Kirkstall Abbey. Its success has been intensely 
gratifying but is proving also a little embarrassing, for its activi- 
ties have grown until a professional company has become neces- 
sary, and the consequent financial anxiety tends to blanket experi- 
mentalism. 

The Northern movement, generally, has lost its first, pioneering 
enthusiasm. It has become stabilised and faces the danger of stag- 
nation, and in view of one’s early dreams, how little has been 
accomplished! We have not a single worthy theatre, in the bricks 
and mortar sense, between us. We are tenants, tolerated rather 
than welcomed. We have discovered no genius, either histrionic, 
scenic or literary, and irony of ironies, our most considerable fig- 
ure, Mr. J. B. Priestley, makes an independent appearance from 
without the borders of our devoted tillage! 

Our consolation is the thought that the talkie has not over- 
whelmed us; our hope that we shall survive the flood of stock 
companies which the unthinking mistake for heralds of the next 
theatrical re-birth. 
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THEATRE 


By L. DU GARDE PEACH 


HE English village is the true repository of the past; in 
it, and in it alone, you may still find the traditions and the 
prejudices of past centuries. The cities are too busy, their 
eyes are on the future, because their people are not rooted in the 
past; but in the villages and little market towns the mentality of 
the countryman has remained unchanged in an unchanging environ- 
ment. How long this will last, even in the remotest English vil- 
lages, one cannot say. New modes of transport and new swift 
methods of communication have already broken down the isolation 
of centuries; the line of demarcation between the countryman and 
the townsman is becoming blurred, soon it may disappear. 

I am writing this in a tiny village high up among the hills of 
the High Peak of Derbyshire. On all sides of me are men still 
going about the daily tasks of their Saxon or Celtic forefathers, 
thinking the same thoughts and wearing almost the same clothes, 
speaking approximately the same language and depending for their 
livelihood upon the same soil. 

Considered against this historical background, the post-war re- 
vival of community play-acting in English villages is neither a 
new nor a surprising thing. It was in these villages and little 
market towns that English drama had its dim far beginnings; it 
was the forefathers of these players of to-day who mimed and 
clowned on the village greens of England when Richard the Lion 
Heart was King. Indeed, one of the most significant things about 
the village theatre movement is the feeling, which comes sooner 
or later to all connected with it, that they are not so much teach- 
ing a new art as assisting at a renaissance of a dormant one. The 
instinct for acting is there, as much the inheritance of the peasant 
as his knowledge of the changing seasons. 

In the village of Great Hucklow, in the Hundred of Tideswell, 
in the county of Derbyshire, England, there are some ninety souls. 
The village is grim, built of hard grey limestone, and cut off from 
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the centres of civilization by miles of wild moorland; it is in fact 
a typical Peakland village, self-centred and self-satisfying, differ- 
ing in no essential particular from many hundreds of others among 
the northern hills of England. But here too, in this remote ham- 
let, the seed of drama has fallen upon fruitful soil. Young men 
and women whose outlook has been bounded by the surrounding 
hills, have discovered anew the fascination of the theatre. 

The village has, of course, no permanent theatre, but it is fortu- 
nate in possessing a large room about sixty feet long by thirty feet 
wide, which in the Summer serves as a Recreation Room for a 
Children’s Holiday Camp. In the Winter this room is trans- 


‘ formed into a theatre; one half of it is occupied by the stage, the 


theory of the Village Players being that it is better to have an 
adequate stage and a small audience, although this may necessi- 
tate more performances, than a cramped stage and a larger audi- 
ence. When the stage is fully extended, there is accommodation 
for about 175 persons in the little auditorium, half of which is 
raised in tiers. The chief drawback of the building from the pro- 
ducer’s point of view, is that it has a low and pointed roof, necessi- 
tating a great deal of ingenuity in both designing and lighting. 

When the activities of the Players first started, this building 
was a mere shell, without even a platform, and with no lighting 
facilities except a few oil lamps. A variable all-purposes stage 
was constructed, capable of being used as either an Elizabethan 
apron stage or a modern expressionist stage, and a simple low 
voltage lighting set, run from large storage cells, was improvised, 
all the work being carried out by the Players themselves. A sim- 
ple cyclorama backing was made and this is used for almost all 
the sets, scenes being more definitely localised by small suggestive 
properties and pieces of scenery; curtains of various colours are 
extensively used. 

The first play, The Merchant of Venice, was in the nature of 
an experiment: no one knew whether the Players could carry 
through, or the audience sit through, the performance. None of 
the company had any previous experience of acting, and parts 
were allotted, if not quite at random, at least with an eye more on 
externals than anything else. Very few of them had to be changed 
and the play, performed quite simply upon a double Elizabethan 
stage, was a great success. Not only was the audience intrigued by 
this, to them, new method of presenting a play, but they came to 
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Shakespeare’s comedy as to a First Night; the audience, no less 


than the players, were virgin soil. 


Since then a number of plays of very varying character have 
been presented. The Company is catholic in its selection, and no 
period of English drama has been left unrepresented, from the 
earliest mysteries and moralities to plays by Shaw and Galsworthy; 
translations of foreign authors and plays written by members of the 
Company have also been given. Costumes and properties, with very 
few exceptions, are made by the Players, and no professional help 


is employed. 


Some of the outstanding productions during the last three or four 


winters have been the following: 


Twelfth Night. A similar production to 
The Merchant of Venice. Played to good 
houses for six nights. 


Arms and the Man (Shaw). Played on a 
modern picture-frame stage, with simple 
suggestive properties and a curtained set. 
This play was frankly an experiment, but 
it was obvious that a village audience 
found Shaw both stimulating and amusing. 
They were quick to take the points of the 
dialogue. No “society” types are required 
for this play, and the costumes and uni- 
forms give it a touch of colour. The uni- 
forms were hired. 


As You Like It. Produced on an Eliza- 
bethan stage with simple suggestive wood- 
land scenes. Played to good houses for six 
nights. 


Pygmalion (Shaw). This play contains 
some “society” types, but it was found pos- 
sible to cast them. ‘The scenes were all 
simply suggested on a curtained stage. Very 
popular for six nights, and subsequently re- 
vived for a further week. 


Everyman and The Shepherd’s Play. 
Played on an Elizabethan stage with sim- 
ple but very impressive settings. The play- 
ing was direct and sincere and very effec- 
tive indeed. 


The Rivals (Sheridan). The most diffi- 
cult play attempted, demanding, as it does, 
both finish and polish. An effective but 
simple stage setting was devised and the 
costumes were hired. A good all-round 
performance, which played to good houses 
for six nights. 


The Pigeon (Galsworthy). A _ simple, 
straightforward problem play, requiring 
only one set. Immensely popular, playing 
to capacity houses for six nights. 


Doctor Knock (Jules Romains). A mod- 
ern French satirical farce, with plenty of 
broad character types. This was played 
with great gusto and the satire was well 
taken by good‘ audiences, 


Journey's End (Sherriff). This play was 
very realistically set, and acted by players 
most of whom had seen actual war ser- 
vice. The effects were particularly good 
and the production was enormously popu- 
lar. The type-casting in this play was 
practically perfect. 


Julius Caesar. This was played experi- 
mentally on a semi-expressionist stage con- 
sisting of a number of steps and levels, 
backed by a cyclorama. A good stage 
crowd was very effectively used, and the 
play was acted rapidly and with only one 
break. The Roman costumes and armour 
were hired. 


As a result of these activities the company now possesses a large 
and varied store of properties and an extensive wardrobe, consisting 


mostly of Elizabethan costumes. 


It has no bank balance, but on 


the average the productions are self-supporting, from £35 to £45 
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being normally taken in the course of a week. 

From the point of view of the producer, one of the chief diffi- 
culties lies in the local accent spoken by most of the Players. In 
Shakespearean and mediaeval plays this does not matter; the colour- 
ful idiom of the Derbyshire countryside is probably nearer to the 
English of Shakespeare’s day than what is called standard English. 
But in Restoration Comedy and modern plays with society types, 
careful casting is necessary. It is safe to say that no play has been 
marred, and many plays have been enriched, by local dialect. 

The Village Players at Great Hucklow perform regularly 
throughout the winter, presenting each play for a week “at the time 
of the Full Moon”. No country dweller in either England or 
America will fail to appreciate the reason for the choice of a full 
moon as the time of production; this small village cannot reason- 
ably be expected to supply both players and audience, and in this 
sparsely inhabited countryside, the thousand persons who see each 
play in the course of its week’s run, must, many of them, cross 
miles of open moorland on foot. This is not the blasé, next-door- 
neighbour audience of the towns; a ten mile tramp on a winter’s 
night, even with a full moon, demands a real enthusiasm. 

In Derbyshire there are at least fifty villages, some of them no 
larger than Great Hucklow, in which dramatic activities are being 
carried on. Some are still in the earlier stages, but in many of 
them quite excellent productions are staged. Annually a compe- 
tition is held under the auspices of the Derbyshire Rural Com- 
munity Council, a group of finalists performing One Act Plays at 
a chosen centre, and a shield is awarded to the winning team. This 
final is always a very popular event in the county. 


I have written at length on this one small village theatre be- 
cause it is the one I know best and the one in which I am myself 
interested. It is not unique, indeed it is typical of the best dra- 
matic work which is being done in English villages to-day. In vil- 
lage halls and in transformed tithe-barns, plays are being simply 
and beautifully staged in Great Britain all through the winter. A 
volume could be written upon what this means in village life; what 
it may mean to the future of the English stage it is almost impos- 
sible to realise. 
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BETWEEN CURTAINS 


Dance at Dartington: 


ERHAPS your readers may be inter- 
ested in a further account of the 


School of Dance-Mime, Dartington Hall. 


The second performance was given to 
mark the School’s formal opening, and, at 
the same time, the opening of its new hall. 
The programme was given under the di- 
rection of Louise Soelberg and Margaret 
Barr. 


Miss Soelberg danced three solos—a 16th 
Century Pavanne, a Chorale of Bach, and 
Bach’s Sarabande; in the last, basing her 
movements on Dalcroze Eurythmics, she 
used the most complicated and varied 
rhythms that I have ever seen employed by 
a solo dancer. Her beauty of body and 
movement was extraordinary, enhanced by 
the impersonality of her mask-like face. 


The remainder of the programme con- 
sisted of group-work under the direction of 
Margaret Barr. Cyril Scott’s “Funeral 
and Wedding,” given outdoors last year in 
the ruined Tudor hall, was repeated, but 
lost something by being performed indoors 
in more confined surroundings. On the 
other hand, the part of the Bride was 
danced—by Beatrice Straight—with per- 
haps an even greater beauty and ecstasy 
than in the preceding year—lovely though 
the dancer’s performance then was. The 
group-work in this number, however, was 
crowded and not clean-cut. It was pre- 
ceded by a scherzo in six movements, “Song 
of Young Women,” which showed that not 
only Margaret Barr but her interpreters 
have a pleasant sense of comedy. 

The remaining two numbers were the 
outstanding features of the group-work. A 
series of three sketches was based on Mrs. 
Kennedy Fraser’s arrangement of the 


Hebridean Folk Songs; the second sketch 
had amusing comedy, and the third was a 
highly dramatic dance of a group of women 
watching the fishing boats of their men- 
folk in a storm off-shore. In the first of 
these sketches three girls, with their backs 
to the audience, wove an imaginary fishing- 
net against the back wall of the hall, and 
the movements of their hands and arms 
formed an inter-related pattern which was 
an exquisite thing. 

The last and most ambitious number of 
all was the first movement and part of the 
fourth movement of Sibelius’ Symphony 
No. 1 in E. Minor. A large number of 
people took part in this, and—as last year 
—represented every branch of worker on 
the estate—professional dancers, members 
of the forestry department, housemaids, stu- 
dents, etc. It set forth, in a genuinely 
tragic form which would have satisfied the 
canons of Aristotle or of Nietsche, the hero- 
soul of mankind venturing forth into life. 
Margaret Barr did fine work as the 
“hero;” her magnificently expressive face, 
and her almost demoniac power, easily 
overcame the handicap of a somewhat 
clumsily built—but superbly alive—body. 

The audience was for the most part 
drawn from the surrounding Devon coun- 
tryside, but there were present a large num- 
ber of people who may customarily be seen 
at a typical West End first night. A dancer 
who is known throughout Europe, said 
to me at the end of the programme, in 
Judge Brack’s words: “Such things don’t 
happen.” I would never have believed it 
possible that, in the unemotional English 
countryside, such scenes of enthusiasm could 
occur as those which followed the Hebri- 
dean and Sibelius numbers. 

[From a letter by] Maurice Browne 
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Margaret Barr and members of the Dartington School of Dance Mime 
in a dance composition performed to the first movement and part of the 
fourth movement of Sibelius’ Symphony Number 1 in E Minor. Maurice 
Browne writes in appreciation of this work, ‘‘Miss Soelberg and Miss Barr 
have lit a candle at Dartington which may even illumine the darkness 
of England’s dance-consciousness.”” (Photographs by Stuart Black) 








JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


The author of last season’s success, There’s Always 
Juliet, has followed that light comedy with a serious 
drama of character, Somebody Knows. He is a 
young warrior in the cause of the divine right of 
dramatists. (Photograph by Madame Yevonde) 
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POOR OTWAY 


The Works of Thomas Otway, Plays, 
Poems, and Love-Letters, edited by 
J. C. Ghosh. Oxford. 1932. $12.50. 


HE ORPHAN and Venice Preserv’d 

are no longer names to conjure with. 
To most Twentieth Century theatre goers 
they are meaningless. Yet Otway’s two 
tragedies were once favorites of the Eng- 
lish stage and ranked next to Shakespeare 
in popularity. Indeed The Orphan was 
one of the first plays ever produced profes- 
sionally in America. The heroes and hero- 
ines of these soul stirring dramas have ever 
been favorite roles for the great English- 
speaking actors and actresses from Better- 
ton and Elizabeth Barry, who first created 
Castalio and Monimia in The Orphan, 
and Jaffier and Belvidere in Venice Pre- 
serv’d, to Kemble and Sarah Siddons who 
played them on the Covent Garden stage. 
Otway was the first English tragic poet 
to write his play for a woman performer. 
Not only did he see the introduction of 
actresses to the English stage in the glad 
days that followed the Restoration of 
Charles the Second to the English throne 
but, more particularly, wrote with his 
love-lorn eyes fixed on Elizabeth Barry, 
later to become the leading actress of her 
day. That “lovesome she” would stand 
no nonsense from an impecunious poet un- 
able to do anything for her but write the 
magnificently tear-compelling roles which 
gave her fame and fortune. Otway lan- 
guished in vain, ran into debt, drank 
much and poured into his great plays a 
wealth of pathos, tenderness and inten- 
sity of feeling which make them stand alone 
in the mass of completely artificial produc- 
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tion of the Restoration theatre. 

The two large volumes edited by J. T. 
Ghosh present all of Otway’s works in a 
definitive and scholarly fashion. The 
texts are re-printed from first editions with 
spelling, punctuation, capitals and _ italics 
of the original exactly reproduced. Modest 
footnotes occasionally suggest alternate 
readings but most of the textual comment 
is segregated at the end of the book, so that 
the sweep of Otway’s own words can be 
enjoyed in peace. 

Mr. Ghosh’s introductory life marshalls 
all the information extant concerning Ot- 
way’s life and career. He has scanned 
the records of the day with a scholar de- 
tective’s eye and from his many facts and 
comments the shadowy Otway rises—a 
rather pathetic figure who early “grew in 
love with the deceitful muse” and after 
twelve years of struggle in a London that 
did everything for its poets in the way of 
fame and slander but little in the way of 
cash, died in abject poverty at the age of 
thirty-three. His brief career included the 
writing of ten long plays, ranging from the 
rhymed heroics of Alcibiades to the rough 
indecencies of the Souldiers’ Fortune. 
Venice Preserv’'d and The Orphan are, 
however, his greatest works and remain 
two of the finest tragedies in the English 
language. 


“WHAT NEEDS MY 
SHAKESPEARE” 
A History of Shakespearean Criti- 
cism, by Augustus Ralli. Oxford: 
1932. The Imperial Theme, by G. 
Wilson Knight. Oxford: 1931. $1.50. 
N two fat volumes, finely printed, Au- 
gustus Ralli has assembled the vast 
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mass of Shakespearean criticism from the 
poet’s own day to 1925. His work is a 
monumental affair, analyzing and para- 
phrasing the writings of more than three 
hundreds of the leading critics of the world 
and summing up the main tendencies of 
opinion during the centuries that have 
elapsed since the death of that pleasant and 
unassuming gentleman whose “works” have 
been the cause of more comment than any 
other purely literary production known to 
man. By adopting the method of exposi- 
tion rather than quotation, the author has 
been able to concentrate much information 
into his crowded pages. But in the process 
he has lost whatever life and color his sub- 
ject might contain. Shakespearean criti- 
cism, as here presented, is indeed a dry 
and deadly subject, yet when we turn the 
pages of a Ben Jonson, a Dryden or a Haz- 
litt, what stirring glimpses we can obtain 
of the enthusiasms possible even to critical 
minds. Mr. Ralli’s excellent, but ponder- 
ous composition will, nevertheless, be found 
valuable for the student and historian, as 
it makes conveniently available much that 
is difficult to find in the wilderness of 
Shakespearean commentary, and concen- 
trates in small space an extraordinary 
amount of information. 

Against this encyclopaedic background 
Professor G. Wilson Knight’s The Im- 
perial Theme stands in sharp contrast. 
Professor Knight has added a third volume 
to his series of essays on Shakespeare. Here 
again his strikingly individual approach re- 
sults in a stimulating, if somewhat “meta- 
physical” form of interpretation. ‘A play 
of Shakespeare,” he says, “is as a rule 
primarily imaginative—not psychological or 
didactic”. It therefore behooves the critic 
to consider his subject in this light. “Imagi- 
nation is synthetic, continually at work to 
make new wholes,” he explains. “Having 
observed a striking honour speech,” for in- 


stance, the imagination “will allow other | 


honour thoughts to attach themselves, 


clustering round the original nucleus, un- 
til they form a compact unit of such ideas 
throughout Shakespeare.” Professor Knight 
has followed this method in discussing what 
he calls the main “values” of the Shake- 
spearean world—war and love: war which 
includes the ideas of kingship, honour, or- 
der, heroism; love which is “the ultimate 
end and the imperial theme of life.” His 
book, while testifying to his immense 
scholarship, is also a glowing example of 
his own imaginative response to a great 
poet and to the ideas underlying his work. 


TECHNICAL DETAILS 


Theatre Art, by Victor d’Amico. 
Books on the Arts series, edited by 
William G. Whitford. Manual Arts 
Press. Peoria: 1931. $3.25. 


COMPETENT study in stage de- 

sign and the crafts of the theatre. 
After a brief review of the historic back- 
ground of his subject, Mr. d’Amico takes up 
in turn each of the technical problems which 
confront the worker in the theatre when once 
the playwright and the artist-designer have 
completed their task. Beginning with the 
stage model, he gives in detail the methods 
by which a design is realized in wood, can- 
vas, light and color on the stage. His di- 
rections are precise, accurate and workable 
and his many illustrations and working 
drawings are most useful. The book 
would be valuable for the teacher in school 
and college as well as the student. A short 
bibliography and a series of working prob- 
lems carry out its teaching purposes. 


Masks, by Herbert Kniffin. Books on 
the Arts series, edited by W. G. Whit- 
ford. Manual Arts, Peoria: 1931. $3. 


WORKING manual describing the 
A simplest and most effective * ays of 
making masks, together with a brief survey 
of the origins and varieties of masks. An 
excellent practical introduction to a fasci- 
nating craft, generously illustrated and 
concluding with a brief bibliography. 
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JEAN ForBES-ROBERTSON AS VIOLA IN TWELFTH NIGHT 


The beautiful daughter of a distinguished 
father. Of her acting St. John Ervine writes, 


‘she candono wrong” (Photograph by Sasha) 
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What's New.. 


in theatre building and equipment 


This department aims to stimulate a closer contact between the tech- 
nicians and manufacturers who are developing new forms of theatre 
equipment, construction and service, and the readers of THEATRE 
Arts who, as indicated by the inquiries sent us concerning lighting, 
rigging, costumes, make-up, architecture, sound equipment, acoustics 
and seating problems, are looking for the latest news in all these fields. 





Problems to Solve 
** Educate Boards of Edu- 


cation to a knowledge of theatre 
architecture and stage equipment”’ and 
“Our architect was of no help, but 
the advice of such and such a techni- 
cal firm was invaluable”. ‘These are 
two of the most often repeated an- 
swers to the questionnaire sent out by 
The National Theatre Conference. 

The answers have been coming in 
with gratifying promptness and com- 
pleteness from every part of the coun- 
try, and from all kinds and conditions 
of theatres, schools, and other organ- 
izations. ‘The tabulations are not as 
yet entirely made but one fact already 
stands out, i.e., the eagerness and 
keenness shown by dramatic directors 
towards worth-while new equipment, 
up-to-date methods, and modern tech- 
nical developments. From _ colleges 
and universities, high schools, theatres, 
and clubs, comes the call for informa- 
tion on these subjects, and the request 
for help in solving special problems. 
California and Connecticut, Arizona 
and Florida, unite in emphasizing that 
the money available for new theatres 
and new equipment is being too often 
unwisely spent. 

Of the universities, 70% report un- 


satisfactory theatre buildings and 
equipment, and 70% in turn state 


that their stage is inadequate either in 
size or placing. Even the tributary 
theatre groups are not exempt, for 
62% report unsatisfactory technical 
equipment. The high schools stress 
bad acoustics and bad lighting, with 
auditoriums that are inevitably too 
large. Special groups, women’s clubs, 
churches, YMcA’s, settlements, fill 
their surveys with requests for techni- 
cal help, which would be pathetic if 
it were not that we know the in- 
formation they seek will soon be 
available through the bulletins of The 
National ‘Theatre Conference in- 
formation service. 

Far too much of this unsatisfactory 
building and equipment is due not to 
lack of proper funds, but to lack of 
proper information and advice. One 
of the surprises of the returns is that 
in this day of depression, when one 
would guess that a new spotlight or 
a badly needed curtain could wait, 





funds are still available for many new 
enterprises. Fully one-fifth of those 
answering contemplate either new 
buildings or remodelling (with all 
that implies in purchasing power) in 
the near future. 

Here is an opportunity. What can 
be done with it? The National 
Theatre Conference stands ready and 
willing to co-operate, and we are con- 
fident that through the publications 
and the specialized knowledge of the 
leaders of the organization, the dis- 
tribution of good business pamphlets, 
the advice and help of equipment 
houses and architects, these problems 
will be adequately solved. 


A Lighting Organ 


How far the best stage 
lighting has gone since the days of 
Adolphe Appia is indicated in the 
equipment of Severance Hall in 
Cleveland, the monumental new home 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. The 
110 circuits of stage, sky dome and 
house lighting are controlled from a 
portable organ-type console, de- 
veloped by Stanley McCandless of 
the Yale School of Drama, and Dean 
Holden and C. W. Stedman of Wal- 
ker & Weeks, Architects, and built 
by Westinghouse. The console, built 
inside a regular organ console case, 
provides complete flexibility and true 
finger-tip control for any desired com- 
bination of circuits. Four complete 
light scenes may be set up in advance 
and faded into one another with per- 
fect smoothness and at any rate of 
speed. Variable speed motor control 
is provided for use when desired. 
True proportional dimming, allowing 
the use of synthetic color of any de- 
sired intensity without change of hue, 
is a unique and most desirable feature 
of this control. ‘The console may be 
“plugged in” either on the stage or 
on the front orchestra lift, and re- 
motely controls, through a relay 
panel, Westinghouse tube-controlled 
reactance dimmers two floors below 
the stage. This development enables 
a single operator not only to control 
and observe the stage lighting, but 
also to control the soft play of 
“mood” lighting with which the en- 
tire auditorium may be bathed at will. 


(Continued opposite back cover) 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


RECENT BOOKS 
ON SPEECH 
RADIO SPEECH 
Sherman Lawton $5.00 
CHORAL SPEAKING 
Marjorie Gullan 
OUTLINE OF ENGLISH PHONETICS 





2.25 


rev. ed. Daniel Jones 2.59 
ENGLISH PHONETICS—rev. ed. 
Walter Ripman 1,60 
VOICE AND SPEECH PROBLEMS 
L. Raubicheck, E. Davis and L. Carll 1,69 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone VOlunteer 5-209! 











* *& LET US 
HELP YOU + 


in planning your stage 


Our long experience as specialists in 
stage design and equipment should 
prove of material aid to you in working 
our your specific problems. Our knowl- 
edge of what not to do as well as the 
objectives that should be met, will save 
you considerable money. 


Write for our new INFORMATION FOLDER 
illustrating a typical small stage with ideal 
equipment indicated. You will find this an 
authoritative guide. 





Peter Clark equipment includes: 

STAGE RIGGING AND HARDWARE 
COUNTERWEIGHT SYSTEMS 

ASBESTOS AND STEEL CURTAINS 

CONTOUR CURTAINS : 
HAND AND ELECTRIC CURTAIN HOIST 

DRAW CURTAIN TRACKS 

ELECTRIC DRAW CURTAIN CONTROL 

PORTABLE SEATING 
ORGAN CONSOLE LIFTS 
MECHANICAL STAGE EFFECTS | 
REVOLVING STAGES 
DRAPERIES—CURTAINS 


PETER CLARK, INC. | 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 
538 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Art of the Dance 


Isadora Duncan 


Edited, with an introduction, by SHELDON CHENEY 


A collection of twenty singularly suggestive and 
informative essays on the art of the dance, consti- 
tuting not only a unique contribution to the sub- 
ject but a trenchant document in the history of 


Modern Art. 


It was Isadora Duncan’s thought that such a volume 
about her art, as distinct from her personal life, 
should be published to supplement her autobiog- 
raphy, and before her death she began to assemble 
the material. The editor of this volume has com- 
pleted the work, in collaboration with the mem- 
bers of her family and her closest friends. 


With thirty-three illustrations of original drawings by Leon Bakst, 
Antoine Bourdelle, ‘José Claré, Maurice Denis, Grandjouan, August 
von Kaulbach, Van Deering Perrine, Auguste Rodin, Dunoyer de 
Segonzac and Abraham Walkowitz, and with photographs by Arnold 
Genthe and Edward Steichen. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 119 West 57th St., N. Y. 


$7.50 
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THE 
JITNEY 
PLAYERS 


BUSHNELL CHENEY 


Founder 


What’s New.. 


in theatre building 
and equipment 








A New Catalogue 


No better illustration 
could be given of the help offered to 
Directors and Technicians of Little Theatres oe theatre technician Dy the gin 
High School and College Theatres—-Write fo. | Sive business organizations which 
this practical booklet on draperies, scenery, serve the theatre than the new, or 


rigging, etc. ‘ - 
NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS rather, the revised catalogue of a Richard Brincley Sheridan 


DRAPERIES @ SCENERY o props | tury Lighting Equipment, Inc. An 18th century comedy with music 






a | 
NOVLELEX 
detting | 


10th Season on Wheels 


Present 
A Repertoire of Plays of unusual drama- 
tic and historic interest including 


A Trip to rama 




















nia = eee 2 AGRETRS contains more illustrations of details Caite 
340 West 41st Street New York City | of lighting equipment than any pub- a 
ake lished book on the subject could af- Tom Robertson 
Time) | ford, with correct technical analysis A romantic mid-Victorian Comedy 
=| | of the part each plays in a complete The Murder in the Red Bar 
When you are in London {5 | lighting system. Among the interest- A 19th Century Melodrama , 
an ing additions to the catalogue are the Arms and the Man 
visil =| | new Beam spots and Projectors, and 
the six step angular height adjustment een Shaw 


A Modern Comedy 


Available for Little Theatres, 
Colleges, Schools and Clubs. 


device in disappearing footlights, for 
which a patent is pending. The li- 


THEE 


THE BALLET CLUB 





brary of sound effects recorded on 
rary ; . A Few Dates Still Open For Book’ 
2 Ladbroke Road, W. 11 discs for loud speaker turntable de- Riggs 
é : : For bookings address 
| Vices is another new feature with such The Jitney Players, Madison, Conn. 
| attractive temptations to the sound e 
Perf | minded director as are indicated in Fall 1932 tour through Central and South- 
erlormances | numbers like these: No. 3802—Aero- western states under exclusive direction 
plane, single motor, take off, flying Lucius Pryor Concert Service 


in circle, swoop down, up again, + og Pag snes 
ounci cits, owa 


motor off, landing, taxi to stop; No. 


Every Sunday oul Thursday 

















3818—Applause (crowd clapping and | ——— 
| cheering); No. 3822—Automobile, 
shut door, start, run; No. 3830— 
Bands, crowd cheers, yells, after 
touchdown; No. 3872—Gun shots, 
miscellaneous, and two score or more 











at 9 P.M. 
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Ss STAGE ~ 
LIGHTING 






during thous vieal season 


ELLE LLL LEE 


™ 
September to dle of others. ‘This new version of Cen- Equipment 
/ tury’s catalogue obviously, directed to and 


the use of the theatres, schools, and 
other organizations off the main high- 
ways, is evidence of faith in this field 
as a market for business. 
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Guest Tickets 


Wi 


EVERYTHING you need from a spotlight or 
color wheel to a complete stage lighting instal- 
lation. Dependable products. Reasonable prices. 


to Readers of 
Prompt service. Catalog on request. 


TEL 


[Epiror’s Note:—Theatre Arts is in 


A close touch with leading theatre tech- KLI EG L BROS 
1eatre {\rts haethl nicians and equipment organizations to 
y whom requests for further assistance or UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO..Inc 


data on a special problem will be re- 32! West 50th Srreet 
=| | ferred.) NEW YORK. N.Y. 


A ECLIPSE STUDIOS 
THEATRE * LITTLE Vannes D R A p E R y 


Send us early word of projects for new 


LIBR RY t. theatres, additions to old buildings, plans for 
| A nA improved equipment. Before you make de- 4 C E N E ie y 


MU CITT 
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cisions, let us put you in touch with the 





best sources of supply. 


by Rosamond Gilder | We can help you to secure expert advice, to NEW USED 


avoid mistakes, to achieve more practical as 
, ' well as more artistic results. Often we can 
A check list of books relating to suggest ways to buy at better prices or on O R 


the history of the theatre. $1.00. oe SALE RENT 


Little Theatre Department 





NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE York 
119 W THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 314 Eleventh Ave. New 
est 57th Street, New York 
Telephone LAckawana 4-0362 
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School and Studio Directory 


THEODORA IRVINE 
GOODMAN THEATRE ST UDIO™ THEATRE ho Te fares Scheel — aN 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO [| Ls. New York, at Riverside Duive 




















A COURSE IN ACTING DELAH r Se 
School of the SOUND PICTURES of _ roars RUC 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
AND THEATRE Neon ot 


Day and Evening Classes 
All etudents ect cach On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. 
week in studio productions 
e 


Dramatic Art. Acting. Stage Direc- 
tion. Professional Stock mpany 
playing nightly. Land and water sports. 


Ist Year 
Work sponsored by: 


Eva Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
































Maurice GNESIN, PH.D. ff Edith Wynne Matthison conanuih aa uaa 
Head of Drama Department Teacher of Alice Brady and 
MARY AGNES DOYLE others prominent in the theatre Address 
tannin MR. PHIDELAH RICE 

sst. Head of Drama Department 
a ” Fall Session Begins October 3rd 285 Clark Rd., Brookline, Mass- 

The school operates its own Write for Catalogue 4 

theatre and has a highly trained Telephone: BNdicott 2-3345 

professional faculty. 7 n es 
Accredited. Degree and Cer- ee ee 








tificate offered. 
The courses are so designed M A icf l A FEAGIN 
that students may specialize ac- 8) U Ss fr E A Ss K AYA 

JSchootoF 


cording to their preference and 
+ 
tion, or design. % 
th? cuales of epelleadion Private and class lessons for Actors DRAMAT IC ART 


ability in either acting, produc- 


scene and Singers in the Techriaue of ACK | | cousin Aco. Muna Comedy 
For descriptive matter address sheginsg , J i ba aed a 
Fall term begins October Ist. Play Producing, Directing, Teaching, 
4 . Public Speaking, General Culture. 
Enrollments are now being accepted. Ouveietts diamtenitd Ga 
Secretary a FALL TERM — OCTOBER 10TH 
THE GOODMAN THEATRE For information and terms apply to ae panel: 6 3 Brien geg 
Dept.TA., Art Institute of Chicago GEORGE BIRSE, MANAGER sien anteiceedin ae siiees 
Chicago, Ill. Hotel Ansonia Room 420, 316 W. 57TH ST. 





Broadway and 73rd Street New York City NEw YoRK CITY 









































KING - COIT SCHOOL 


DIALECTS Producers of 
American, regional or foreign may be AUCASSIN and NICOLETE 


eradicated for general purposes or they may THE TEMPEST, etc. 




















be acquired for specific theatrical needs. CHILDREN'S CLASSES 
Ages Five to Twelve 
Margaret Prendergast McLean ACTING-DANCING-DRAWING 
oS, author of the text-book PAINTING-MODELLING 
Good American Speech ; 
: Sencheste seekin : ee ; ‘ Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sun., P.M. & Sat. A.M. 
li apc oo ees Sa *- CHOICE OF TWO CLASSES WEEKLY 
ne practtca Private and class lessons. Scientific train- Edith King Dorothy Coit 
training . . as well as a ing in the best English diction, in the Lillian Shapero Don Oscar Becque 
sound theoretical back- speaking voice, pantomime, interpreta- Peter Mearns Alice Bemis 
ground . . will find it at tion of plays and other literature. Coach- Mrs. Morris Kantor 
the School of the Theatre ing for stage or recital. — orang .~ ed 
whose curriculum is 400 East 57th St. Telephone: PLaza 3-6684. — gr 
based on fifteen years. Enroll now for Fall and Winter Courses. 135 EAST 40th STREET 
New York City CAledonia 5-8995 
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a ta MERICAN ACADEMY 
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Faculty under personal su- 











pertsion of Giiner Suen. FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
Limited enrollment. 
Write the General M : ; oe 
aa For 48 Years America’s Leading Institution 


PosadinnGenimmnine for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


Playhouse Associat’n PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
33 S$. El Molino Ave. FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 
Pasadena, California 

A Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
GiL_MoOR Brown, Director ROOM 152-G 


CHAS. F.PRICKETT, Gen. Mgr. 
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Elizabeth Mack Studios 
New York and Paris 7 = y 7 
NEW PLAYS 


THEATRE ROUTINE for 
COACHING—PRACTISE IN PLAYING LITTLE THEATRES A Short History 
VOICE AND DICTION Eth 
FRENCH of the 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM A : 
° THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET merican Drama 


NIGHT OVER TAOS 








Ninth season opening in new studios. 

OCTOBER 24TH THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND By Margaret G. Mayorga 
PETTICOAT INFLUENCE — of eo One-Act Plays by 

a ene « we IF BOOTH HAD MISSED ‘pzpaiaamenaiinis 
Madeline Hicks, associate director. JEALOUSY Here, Ina single volume, is a brief 
Tel. Circle 7-1276, 58 W. 57th St., New York THE DEVIL PASSES but comprehensive discussion of 
DISTANT DRUMS the American drama from its be- 
(aA RRUNEYDN IN RNS THE JEWEL ROBBERY ginning to the present. The impor- 
SING HIGH, SING LOW tant plays are all described, and 
FANNY BRADSHAW THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL excerpts from many of them have 
2 STREET SCENE been included as a better method 
Play Producer—Director PHILIP GOES FORTH of illustrating their significant fac- 
oa aah THE HOUSE OF CONNELLY tors than pages of critical discus- 
individual instruction in BERKELEY SQUARE sion. The classic figures of Ameri- 
DICTION THE GHOST TRAIN can drama—redskins, _ soldiers, 
bh GREEN GROW THE LILACS sleuths, pollyannas, sharpers, min- 
and the TOMORROW ANDTOMORROW strels—move picturesquely 
SPEAKING VOICE through these pages. A scholarly, 
f , d dail yet extremely readable picture. 
7 — SAMUEL FRENCH 493 pages, 12 illustrations, and an 
DRAMATIC ART 25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK extensive bibliography. $3.75 

811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES DODD, MEAD AND CO. 
136 East 67th St. New York City 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CRIME AT BLOSSOMS wre i 
| DANCE and DRAMA Mordaunt Shairp $1.50 ' i 
, BLACK SOULS i My 
a 3 Annie N. Meyer 75 ii P 
DETROIT CIVIC THEATRE pace Oe FATHER | 
2. C. Carpenter 75 i 
Detroit, Michigan IF BOOTH HAD MISSED 2 y 
Arthur Goodman ae 
CHURCH MOUSE i 
. Ladislaus Fodor yp.) amanda 


LADIES OF CREATION 


Complete training in all phases of the ne - - 
Stage, Screen and Radio. WHILE PARENTS SLEEP we Three Small Books 

















Jessie Bonstelle, Director. Arthur Kimmins 75 
Dancing and all its allied branches. The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 4 inches on your shelf 
Olga Fricker, Director. 48 West 52nd Street : 
New York City 4 years of use 


Write for catalogue. 
Telephone VOlunteer 5-209! A THEATRE LisRary, by Rosamond 


2a ERE EERE OE RNC RARE Gilder ($1.00) is a checklist and buy- 


ae Se OTD irae a = aa ing guide with which to start or com- 
<_< plete your library on the theatre. 


























S T UD EN TS: | A guide for actors and producers Henning Nelms’ LIGHTING THE AMA- 


TEUR STAGE (60¢ paper, $1.00 bound) 
is tical layout f y inter- 

A SYLLABUS OF ||] WHAT code uae Meomeee 

STAGE LIGHTING THE AUTHOR | Stanley R. McCandless’ A METHOD 


FOR LIGHTING THE STAGE ($1.50) is an 





ae ene ae Se, ee | MEANT analysis of a method which has been 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA used with success professionally. Fully 
|} illustrated. 


YALE - UNIVERSITY 
By George R. Foss al 
Joming:— 


A TEXTBOOK IN MIMEOGRAPH 


FORM, CAN BE OBTAINED FROM | A refreshingly original book on Shake- S. M. Tucker’s list of drama 
| spearean production by an old actor | books and play anthologies for 
WHITLOCK S BOOK STORE | and producer, long associated with the high schools. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. ma ic.” | ; silaciilaiadilida —— - 
| famous “Old Vic Illustrated THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


a ene renee | OXFORD $2.50 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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